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ODT Starting ‘Save-Mechanics’ Drive; 
Materials Mess Perils Parts Production 





Sparks 


Times Have Changed 
Dodge’s Circuit-Chasing 
Collyer on the Rostrum 

‘More Than You Promise’ 
ETE 


By 
Chris Sinsabaugh 







HINK BACK two years ago just 
about this time. What activity 
was the automobile industry as a 
whole engaged in? Not war work 
like it is today but “business as 
usual.” For, be it remembered, gen- 


tlemen, the national automobile 
show was being held in New York’s 
Grand Central Palace. Even then 
we had no premonition it was to be 
the last for several years, if ever— 
again. Came 1941 and in April the 
Automobile Manufacturers Assn. 
canceled the fall date. 

Nostalgia overcomes me as I 
think of those good old days when 
we went to the national show just 
as the farmer goes to the county 
fair, but I’m consoling myself that 
even if it had been possible to put 
on our show now, the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace could not be used for 
the purpose. For Uncle Sam has 
come along and taken over the Pal- 
ace for the Armed Forces and it 
can no longer be used for show pur- 
poses. And even if we had been 
going to have had the Chicago show 
as usual, we would have been crip- 
pled for hotel accommodations be- 
cause Uncle Sam also has comman- 
deered the Stevens, Congress and 
Auditorium. rae 


ALL THIS came back to me last 
Monday when Forest Akers in- 
vited me to attend the Detroit 
meeting of Dodge’s “1942-43 Dealer 
Wartime Program” at the Statler, 
part of the circuit factory execu- 
tives are on at the present time. In 
other years, this was a circuit they 
followed in order to show their new 
models, but there being none now 
because of the war, the factory folk 
still go afield at the present time. 
But instead of spending something 
like $25,000 on baggage charges to 
tote their exhibits around, all they 
have to take with them are 50 col- 
ored charts which can go into a suit 
case. 

Regional Manager F. L. Van 
Northwick conducted the Detroit 
meeting and the lesson he drove 
home to the dealers present is that 
servicing the estimated 1,500,000 
Dodge cars, the 500,000 Dodge trucks 
and the 3,000,000 Plymouths now on 
the roads is as important as work- 
ing in war factories, for efficient 
transportation is a must that has to 

(See SPARKS, Page 31, Col. 1) 
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AUTOMOTIVE TRANSPORTATION 
is absolutely essential to the winning of the war. 


GOODS must reach their destinations 
and WORKERS must get to their jobs—on time. 


SERVICE MEN, in maintaining and 
conserving both vehicles and tires, are performing a 
most important function in the Nation’s war effort. 


8. dastrvmse. 


Ommector 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE TRANSPORTATION 





OFFICIAL THREE-COLOR Office of Defense Transportation automobile service department poster, to be used by 
dealers in the nationwide campaign to educate the public and auto mechanics on the essential role being pieges by 
t 


mechanics in our war effort. 


for manufacturin 
that the pins wil 


he circle at the top of the poster (‘‘Essential Transportation Worker’’) is 
the official pin which will be presented auto mechanics. 


Materials Mess Perils 
Repair Parts Output 


By Pete Wemhoff 
Managing Editor 


DETROIT.—Because of the 
materials mess, America’s 
whole automotive transporta- 
tion system faces serious im- 
pairment in the near future, 
unless remedial action comes 
quickly. 

That is the warning of automo- 


Automotive War 
Output Rises 
15% in September 


DETROIT.—Deliveries of war 
products from automotive plants 
during September amounted to 
$512,000,000, it was revealed Thurs- 
day by the Automotive Council for 
War Production. This is equal to 
an annual rate of production of 
$6,140,000,000. 

Revised figures for August show 
deliveries of war materials amount- 
ed to $445,000,000. 

For the first nine months of 1942, 
automotive plants have delivered 
$2,949,337,000 worth of war goods 
to the armed forces of the United 
States and its allies. 


tive observers, who note with ap- 
prehension the materials shortages 
that are preventing the manufac- 
ture of sufficient repair parts to 
keep automobiles and trucks in 
operation. Already such items as 
knee-action parts, tie rods, etc., are 
unobtainable in some sections of 
the country, and the shortage not 
only prevents the operation of 
many vehicles but in other cases 
is contributing to the waste of 
rubber since these items are essen- 
tial to proper tire wear. 
Apprehension over automotive 
repair parts stems from. the 
present chaotic conditions in the 
handling of raw materials, by gov- 
ernment agencies. After a first- 
come-first-served handling of the 


Lieut. Col. George E. Strong, 


of the Army Air Force, praises 
work of the Automotive Council 
for War Production, founded in 
October, 1940, and since that 
time the pattern for aircraft 
councils organized on both the 


East and West coasts. See page 2. 


nation’s raw materials in the early | quests for action, asked Rubber 


e face of 


Considerable difficulties are being met in obtaining material 
the mechanics pins, but WPB now has given the go-ahead on use of scrap steel, and it is hoped 
be available within the next few weeks. 


Auto Dealers 
May Be Named 


Tire Inspectors 


WASHINGTON.—Many auto deal- 
ers, as well as gasoline stations and 
garages, will be named tire inspec- 
tors under the broadened gasoline- 
tire rationing program announced 


Eastman Cites 
Vital Function 


In War Effort 


‘Essential Worker’ 


Badges for Mechanics 
To Be Ready Soon 


WASHINGTON. — Head- 
lining a statement by ODT 
Chairman Joseph Eastman, 
Office of Defense Transporta- 


tion is launching a nationwide 
campaign to impress on the public 
and automotive mechanics the vital 
role being played by mechanics in 
our war effort. 

The campaign, to be kicked off 
Officially by a national radio pro- 
gram dramatizing auto mechanics 
and their work, will feature a 
poster on which will be inscribed 
the face of a badge to be furnished 
mechanics and the following mes- 
sage: 

“Automotive transportation is 
absolutely essential to the win- 
ning of the war. 

“Goods must reach their desti- 
nations and workers must get to 
their jobs—on time. 

“Service men, in maintaining 
and sonserving both vehicles and 
tires, are performing a most im- 
portant function in the nation’s 
war effort. 

Signed, 
JosePH B. EastTMan, 
Director, ODT.” 

All branches of the automotive 
transportation system, including 
federal authorities, are cognizant 
of the grave peril resulting from 
the siphoning off of auto me- 
chanics by Selective Service and 
war industries. Therefore, it is 
hoped the ODT’s campaign will 
serve to impress on those me- 
chanics, who are inclined to view 
war-plant jobs as more essential, 
that their present jobs are at least 
as vital, if not more important if 


last week by Leon Henderson, head| we are to prevent a bogdown in 


of OPA. 
The charge made to motorists, 
who must have their tires inspected 


transportation and a crippling of 
war production. 
Besides the 33x44 inch posters, 


at least every four months after| carrying Eastman’s message, fac- 


Jan. 31, will range from 25 cents 


to 50 cents per tire, depending on|with 


whether the inspector finds it 
(Continued on Page 6, Column 1) 


Car Prices, Recapping— 


tories are supplying their dealers 

“Essential - Transportation - 

Worker” pins for mechanics to 
(See MECHANICS, Page 31, Col. 3) 


Senate Is Asked to Aid 
Auto, Tire Dealers 


WASHINGTON.—Aid for the in-; capping of tires would remain in 


dependent tire 


two fronts last week. 


Senator C. Wayland Brooks of | 
who announced that his| James 


Illinois, 


| Jeffers 


and automobile | their hands. 
dealers was under consideration on 


agreed to discuss the 
| problem in the near future. 

At the same time, Senator 
E. Murray of Montana 


office had been besieged with re- | asked the Senate appropriations 


| committee to increase the maxi- 


months of the war, the PRP (Pro- | Director William M. Jeffers, at a|mum price which the government 


duction Requirement Plan) was in- | Meeting of the Senate small busi- | —including 
to assure| may pay for automobiles still in 
small business men that the re-| 


stituted several months ago. 
(Continued on Page 19, Column 1) 


ness men’s committee, 


the armed forces— 


(See DEALERS, Page 10, Col. 4) 
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More Army-Navy E’s 


EDSEL FORD (left), 
the Army-Navy E awar 


Gen. Thomas J. Hayes, chief of industrial service, Office of Chief o 


SEVEN 
Bofors anti-aircraft gun. 
were, 
Ordnance plant; 
president, Chrysler Corp.; 
Ordnance, U. S. Navy. 


BUDD WHEEL CO., Detroit, receives the Army-Navy E for excellency in 
Here is a general view of the ceremonies held in Detroit 
Brig. Gen. G. M. Barnes, chief of the Research and Engineering 
division, Office of Chief of Ordnance, presented the flag. Other Budd officials 
were Donald Alexander, 


war production. 
last week. 


in the ceremon 


participatin 
Coward, 


manufacturing; H. A. 
sales manager; C. 


CHRYSLER CORP. plants get E 

At ceremonies in the Highland Park (Mich.) 

left to right, Capt. A. S. Wotherspoon, 

nder-Secretary of the Navy James 
Rear Admiral H 


secretary; 
L. Eksergian, engineer. 
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resident of the Ford Motor Co., is shown accepting 
for the Chester (Pa.) plant of the company, from 


Ordnance. 


Army-Navy 


ctor in charge, 
. Forrestal; K. T. 
- P. Bilandy, 


ins 
Ww. 


E. A. Clark, 


of WJR, Detroit, was master of ceremonies. 
ee 


Tool, Jie Makers 
In ‘Big 3’ Shops 
Awarded Raises 


DETROIT.— War Labor Board 
has granted a 10-cent-an-hour gen- 
eral wage increase to 30,000 tool 
and die makers of the Ford Motor 
Co., General Motors and Chrysler 
Corps. But the board denied any 
increase to the 5,000 employes in 
the 80 independent tool and die 
job shops in the Detroit area. 

At the same time the WLB 
stabilized the industry here by: 

1. Placing a ceiling of $1.75 on 
rates paid in job shops. This ceil- 
ing will not result in reduction of 
any wage already above $1.75. 


However, tool and die makers now, 


making more than $2 an hour can- 
not be hired after today by an- 
other employer for more than 
$1.75 an hour. 

2. Increasing minimum rates in 
job shops from $1.40 to $1.50. 

3. Setting maximum rates for 
the captive shops, such as GM, 
Chrysler and Ford, at 20 cents an 
hour above the new minimum rates 
of $1.40. 

The board said the decision 
would make impossible the further 
“pirating” of employes, whereby 
some employers have lured skilled 
workers away from other shops. 


PRESIDENT Edward G. Budd pre- 
sents to Col. A. B. Quinton jr., chief of 
the Detroit Ordnance district, the 
10,000,000th shell produced by Budd. 


Elect Herrington Director 


Of Aviation Corp. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Tom Girdler’s 
place on the directorate of the 
Aviation Corp. has been taken by 
A. W. Herrington, board chairman 
of Marmon-Herrington. 

Girdler will devote his time, 
chiefly, to the operation of Con- 
solidated, and Vultee Aircraft, 
both of which are Aviation Corp. 
affiliates. Girdler will still be avail- 
able to the parent corporation, for 
consultation. 


for work on the 
_— 
aval 
Keller, 
chief of 


vice-president of 
vice-president and 
Leo Fitzpatrick, general manager 


Automotive’s Pattern— 


‘Army Cites Industry’s 
| Cooperative Setup 


CLEVELAND.—Citing the auto- 
motive industry as an example, 
Lieut. Col. George Strong of the 
Army Air Force last week de- 
clared that “cooperation in spirit 
and method speeds the output of 
the nation for victory.” He urged 
all industries, where two or more 
companies are working on similar 
war production tasks, to study the 
results being obtained in those in- 
dustries where problems are being 
solved through mutual assistance. 

Col. Strong, who is attached to 
the Central Procurement district, 
in an address before the National 
Metal Congress, said that coopera- 
tion must replace competition if 
all the facilities of any given in- 


UAW Loses Fight 
For Jobless Pay 
In Dodge Strike 


DETROIT.—Culminating a three- 
year battle, UAW-CIO last week 
was denied unemployment com- 
pensation for members involved in 
the 1939 strike at the Dodge di- 
vision of Chrysler Corp. 

United States supreme court re- 
fused to review a decision of the 
Michigan supreme court which 
was adverse to the union. Justices 
Frank Murphy and Owen J. Rob- 
erts did not participate in the 
United States supreme court ruling. 

The ruling cost 22,000 Chrysler 
workers a total of $2,000,000. 


FOB 
Factory 


By A. H. Allen 


BRASS HATS of the motor 
industry and their purchasing 
experts have gone to bat in 
Washington for a simplified and 
clarified plan of 
steel distribution. 
They claim that 
the Production 
Requirements 
Plan and the 
more recent bud- 
get system of 
allocations, pro- 
posed by Ferdin- 
and Eberstadt of 
the WPB, compli- 
cate and delay 
the rolling and Allen 
shipment of need- 
ed steel on time. In their stead, 
the industry suggests that the 
armed services order no more 
military equipment than there are 
materials available for, such limits 
to be determined by a master chart 
in the WPB. 

Then the industry would place 
its steel orders and have them 
audited against this chart, with 
the WPB policing the flow of 
steel after the orders were placed 
and the rolling scheduled, instead 
of before even the orders are 
placed. To require all orders for 
steel to go through a maze of 
complicated clerical work in 
Washington before the steel mills 
even start rolling schedules, im- 
presses the motor industry as 
delaying receipt of material to 
the point where production will 
be seriously curtailed. 

While the industry’s alternative 
plan seems to have some merit, the 
job of preparing a master chart 
showing the maximum amount of 
weapons in a hundred different 
categories that might be ordered, 
considering the available supply of 
material, would be herculean. Par- 
ticularly when military strategy is 
continually shifting the emphasis 
from one type of weapon to an- 


other. 
* # x 


Praise Auto 


Plants Changeover 
MAJ.-GEN. LEVIN H. CAMP- 
BELL jr., chief of ordnance, point- 
ing out that the changeover from 
brass to steel cartridge cases for 
all types of fixed artillery will be 


completed by the end of the year, ! 


paid high compliment to the Steel 
Cartridge Case Industry Integrat- 
(Continued on Page 12, Col. 4) 


dustry are to reach their maximum 
usefulness in helping to build 
armaments for the fighting forces. 

Tracing the development of the 
Automotive Council for War Pro- 
duction, from the establishment of 
the Automotive Committee for Air 
Defense in 1940 as a voluntary 
agency to facilitate the industry’s 
participation in the government’s 
bomber “bits and pieces” program 
to the present time, when its 
membership includes “nearly half 
a thousand motor vehicle and 
parts companies,” the Air Corps 
Officer told the metal trades rep- 
resentatives how the automotive 
industry—through its Council—had 
freely interchanged mass produc- 
tion information, tooling  short- 
cuts, engineering improvements 
and other developments which ex- 
pedite the output of war materials. 

This idea and spirit of mutual 
trust and assistance, pioneered in 
the automotive industry under the 
sponsorship of the Air Corps, has 
spread “eastward over the Alle- 
ghanies and westward over the 
Rockies,” Col. Strong said. 

In the Automotive Council for 
War Production, in the West 
Coast Aircraft Council for War 
Production and in the just-organ- 
ized Eastern Aircraft War Pro- 
duction Council, he pointed out, 
“individual men and entire com- 
panies in formerly competitive in- 
dustries are being brought to- 
gether for easier exchanges of 
skills and experiences and for the 
unlimited correlation of effort that 
will make possible the mass pro- 
duction needed by our armed 
forces to win the war.” 

s- * * 

Eprror’s Note: Automotive 
Council for War Production was 
founded Oct. 25, 1940, at the sug- 
gestion of Lieut. Gen. William 8. 
Knudsen, then president of Gen- 
eral Motors. Brig. Gen. Jimmie 
Doolittle (then a major) took an 
active part in the council (then 
called the Automotive Committee 
for Air Defense), along with 
auto industry leaders. 

The organization was respon- 
sible for the auto industry’s 
early participation in the aircraft 
field, which military officers rea- 
lized was too broad for the plane 
industry itself to cover effectively 
under war conditions. 


More Packard Workers 


Honored by WPB 

DETROIT.—A long lead over all 
other war plants in the country in 
the total number of honors to in- 
dividual workers awarded to date 
by Donald M. Nelson’s War Pro- 
duction Drive Headquarters, for 
suggestions to speed American war 
production, was taken last week by 
Packard workmen. For the sec- 
ond consecutive time, they topped 
the nation in number of Washing- 
ton awards for production short- 
cuts. 

Winning suggestions from Pack- 
ard war workers will speed their 
output of Rolls-Royce aircraft en- 
gines for American Warhawks and 
British Spitfires and Hurricanes, 
and of Packard marine engines for 
PT-boats of the United Nations. 


Auto Industry’s 
Rising War 
Output Cited 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. — Conver- 
sion of the productive facilities of 
the automotive industry to arma- 
ments manufacture was solely a 
problem of tooling and “the proof 
of accomplishment is shown by 
today’s productive output,” i. 
War Production Conference of tt. 
Society of Tool Engineers was told 
Saturday by E. A. Clark, vice 
president of Budd Wheel Co. 

Clark, who is a director of the 
Automotive Council for War Pro- 
duction, said that the industry's 
present month-to-month rate of 
output indicated that production 
by the year-end would be running 
at twice its peak peacetime level. 

For the quick retooling for war 
output and the rapid attainment 
by the industry of mass produc- 
tion of armaments, Clark said pr.- 
mary credit must go to the too! 
men. But, he warned them, “the 
job is started, but it is not yet 
finished. There can be no comfort 
in the face of this war’s needs 
until the last plane has been tooled 
and built and dropped its load.” 

There has been no great me- 
chanical invention that has come 
out of the preparations for war, 
Clark said, but “there has been in 
Detroit the rediscovery of an old 
device, an old universal tool that 
has been dragged forth before now 
in the face of disaster and only 
too often laid aside when the 
danger has passed. It was the 
simple reliance of one man on an- 
other when in trouble.” 

Men who had been competitors 
all their lives, who taken together 
represented the solid front of the 
entire automotive industry, met 
last December to talk about their 
common job in the war and how 
they could help each other help 
the nation, and out of their dis- 
cussions, Clark recounted, came 
the Automotive Council for War 
Production. Members of the Coun- 
cil pledged that “the nation will 
not lack for one gun, one tank, 
One engine that the capacity and 
ew of this industry can pro- 

uce.” 


Va. Fuel Sales Dip 


RICHMOND, Va.—The effect of tire 
and gasoline rationing on gasoline con- 
sumption is shown in a report to Gov. 
Colgate W. Barden jr., by Motor 
Vehicle Commissioner C. F. Joyner jr.. 
that state gasoline tax collections for 
August were 36.8 percent less than the 
amount taken in during August, 1941. 


STORY OF THE OERLIKON is me by Pontiac’s General Manager H. J. 


Klingler (back to camera) to A 
General Motors, R. K. Evans, 


E. F. Johnson, GM _ vice-president. 


eneral manager of Detroit Diesel 
They formed a welcomin 


Bradley, executive seep-aeempens of 
ivision, and 
committee for 


a@ recent tour of Navy bigwigs through the Pontiac arms plant. 
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EVERAL _ government 


econo- 

mists recently have recom- 
mended that it is better to provide 
for orderly wartime liquidation of 
many small businesses than to 
permit them to continue profitless 
competition. 

This column has had reactions 
from many dealers on this sub- 
ject. One dealer of long standing, 
located in an eastern state, whose 
name by request I am withhold- 
ing, wrote me as follows: 


Two Types 
Of Dealers 


“TN dealing with price ceilings on 

used cars and trucks, you 
separate dealers into two classifica- 
tions: conscientious and the ‘gyp.’ 
It is a sad commentary, but it 
appears to anybody familiar with 
the subject that there is such a 
distinction, There are also other 
classifications, or sub-classifications 
under these two distinctions. We 
have the dealer who conscientiously 
has seen to it that he is adequately 
equipped for service with a selected 
personnel. He is financially sound, 
occupies a creditable building and 
is strategically located. He always 
believed his obligation to the cus- 
tomer did not end with the delivery 
of a new or used vehicle—hence 
service. 

“Then we have the equally 
conscientious dealer who was ap- 
pointed when we were sales- 
minded. He was spotted in an 
open town, village or section of 
a city where theoretical sales 
potentialities seemed to indicate 
he was necessary in a ‘rightful 
share of the volume’ campaign. 
Such a dealer recognized his 
sales opportunities were some- 
what circumscribed, but he took 
a whirl at it. He had limited 
funds to begin with and, there- 
fore, his investment in equipment 
was and continued to be limited. 
He may have only taken on his 
franchise as a department of 
other activities. It was not con- 
sidered important that his estab- 
lishment could only accommodate 
@ very limited number of cars at 
one time for service. Sales were 
of paramount importance, 

OK * * 


‘On Crumbs 
Of Overflow’ 


IN we have a number of 
independent service stations. 
Some are good—better in fact than 
the local authorized dealer. Others 
are not so good and have only 
subsisted on the crumbs of over- 
flow from dealers’ tables. 

“Many independent operators 
of used car lots have little or no 
service and most of them sell on 
what is, or what proves to be, 
an ‘as is’ basis. 

* * * 


New Agency 


Is Suggested 
“fT\ODAY dealers and independents 
are in a ‘survival of the fittest’ 
situation. Parts are increasingly 
more difficult to get. Gasoline, tires 
and remaining cars and trucks are 
rationed. A small percentage of 
dealers who stocked up on cars and 
trucks are showing substantial 
profits. But when these cars and 
trucks are delivered, what then? 
Other dealers are a little better 
than breaking even or may be 
losing money. 
“I believe it will serve the war 


Dealers Urged to Aid 


Local Scrap Drives 
DETROIT.—David E. Castles, 

president of NADA, has sent an 

appeal to all dealers, urging 


their full cooperation in news- 
paper-sponsored 


scrap cam- 
paigns by providing collecting 
stations and trucking service. 

Citing the patriotic work open 
to dealers, Castles also urges 
dealers to induce their news- 
paper publishers to join the 
movement if they already have 
not done so. 





Dealers tell me 


By John O. Munn 


Dealers’ or salesmen’s comments, 


addressed to John 0. Munn in care of Auto 
and the writer's name will be kept ieee @ meme 


Questions or requests may be 





in confidence if requested. 


effort considerably if a depart- 
ment at Washington were set up 
to appoint nationwide sub-depart- 
ments for the purpose of qualify- 
ing the right of dealers and 
independents to continue. That 
right to be determined by: 

Desire to continue 

Financial strength 

Service equipment 

Service personnel 

Space and accessibility 

Strategic location. 

* 


Cites Danger 


In Policy 
" AITING on results from a 
‘survival of the fittest’ pro- 
cedure is liable to find a lot of 
desirable, strategically located deal- 
ers fade out of the picture and 
many, if not all, of the present 
financially strong dealers so hard 
hit as to be ineffective in the all- 
important job of ‘keeping them 
rolling.’ 

“Allowing those, who do not 
qualify, to close now will be to 
their financial advantage in the 
long run. It will provide skilled 
and semi-skilled men for remain- 
ing dealers and the mechanical 
department of the Army. Parts, 
rubber, gasoline will be sys- 
tematically concentrated, and 
obsolescence, loss and damage 
minimized through a more con- 
centrated distribution. 


Transportation 
Might Suffer 


“TF field operators in this automo- 
tive business once catch 
glimpse of the spectre of defeat, 
they will drop out so fast it could 
well be a nasty situation in the 
problem of moving goods and 
getting defense workers to and 
from places of employment; not to 
mention doctors, nurses, police, fire- 

men, etc. 

“That spectre has not been 
generally seen as yet, because 
most of us have seen profits up 
to now. But how many, after 
looking at the situation during 
the next two or three months will 
want to carry on into next year, 
whereas liquidation losses now 
can be deducted from 1942 in- 
come?” 

* * * 
N reply, I wrote this dealer that 
perhaps many dealers would 
think his suggestion would involve 
too much government regimenta- 


tion, and he answered as follows: 
¥ - oe 


Regimentation 


Is Cited 


* E courtesy of your acknowl- 

edgment of my letter of recent 
date is read with interest. You 
misconstrue my letter when you 
surmise that I ‘encourage govern- 
ment to regiment business. My 
suggestion does not get them into 
the business any further; it merely 
suggests that they might just as 
well complete what they have 
already started. 

“Government is financing the 
business for those who seek aid 
in that direction. They tell us 
who gets what cars or does not 
get them. A high percentage of 
people are told how much gaso- 
line they can have, and the time 
isn’t very far distant when they 
will tell all of us the same thing, 
even to how fast we can drive. 
We are selling parts in con- 
formity with government regula- 
tions as well as having a ceiling 
on the prices. They might just 
as well complete their job of 
defining who shall continue and 
who shall not in the interest of 
providing effective service to es- 
sential automotive vehicles, and 
thus conserve materials through 
more concentrated channels of 
distribution. 

* 


* * 


Notes Help 


Of Government 
“T\EALER associations 


want to do the job because 
(Continued on Page 30, Col. 4) 













































































Ask Recapped Tires 


For Used Cars 
DANVILLE, Va.—The follow- 
ing letter has been sent to 
Hubert Larson, chief of OPA’s 
auto rationing, by the Danville 
Automobile Dealers Assn: 

“The new order freezing used 
tires has placed the automobile 
dealers in somewhat of a diffi- 
cult position, in that we have a 
limited number of used tires in 
our stocks and are repossessing 
cars that have no tires on them, 
and of course, can not be sold 
at any price without tires, since 
we are not permitted to put 
tires on them even though they 
are available in our stock. This 
means that we will not only 
suffer great losses but will 
necessitate the dealers getting 
deficiency judgment against 
working people to save our- 
selves, and the further fact that 
we cannot make trades for any 
used car that does not have 
good tires on it for all practical 
purposes. We cannot continue to 
make available transportation 
for those who need it. 

“It has been suggested that 
there may be rationing of used 
cars, Which we do not agree is 
justified under existing condi- 
tions, since the tire replacement 
and gas rationing takes care of 
that condition, but if and when 
it should be undertaken we be- 
lieve that we are justified in 
insisting that we be made eligi- 
ble for recap tires for used cars 
in stock and trade-ins. We are 
not asking favors for any selfish 
interest but believe that we are 
prepared with our equipment, 
experience and inventories to 
make available transportation 
for those who need it. 

“We hope that you will give 
consideration to our request.” 





Chicago Reports 
Drop in New 


Car Releases 


CHICAGO. — During September, 
536 new car rationing certificates 
were issued by the five rationing 
boards in Chicago compared to 697 
for August. 

This compares with 574 for July, 
574 for June, 702 for May, 574 for 
April, and 317 for March. 


Columbus Sells 25 Cars 


in First Third of Oct. 
COLUMBUS, O. — Twenty-five 

new automobiles and one new truck 

were sold in Franklin county dur- 


ing the first 10 days of October, it 
was shown by the records of cer- 


tificates of ownership filed in the 


office of J. Arthur Yoder, clerk of 


the courts. 


The sales included: Buick 2; 


Chevrolet 7; Dodge 4; Ford 2; Hud- 


son 3; Oldsmobile 1; Packard 1; 





Drive Nets 4 Million 


Tons of Scrap 

NEW YORK.—More than 
4,000,000 tons of scrap metal 
have been added to the nation’s 
stock piles since the newspapers 
of the country began the current 
salvage campaign. 

Scrap metal collections in the 
top 24 states of the nation were 
estimated at 1,035,194 tons in re- 
ports tabulated by the national 
committee of the newspapers’ 
united scrap metal drive. 


Iowa Dealers Elect Dunn, 


Plymouth 4; Pontiac, and one GMC. 


In Chicago Area: 


‘42 Dealer Mortality 


Barely Tops 


By Mel Adams 
Start Correspondent 

CHICAGO.—Results of perhaps 
the most comprehensive dealer 
survey ever to be undertaken in 
any metropolitan area during either 
peace or war, were announced last 
week by the Chicago Automobile 
Trade Assn. 

Most surprising and encouraging 
among the CATA findings was that 
the number of new car and truck 
dealers in Cook County decreased 
by only 12.1 percent since Jan, 1, 
or from 466 to 413. 

The effect of inroads into person- 
nel by the draft, enlistments, the 
shift to war production plants and 
civilian government service, was 
shown by a drop in the average 
number of employes from 28 to 15. 
Less new car business proved an 
additional factor in the decline. 

“Nine months ago opinion was 
current in the trade that by fall 
one-half of all dealers would have 

passed out of business, with the re- 
mainder groggy and on the ropes,” 
the association commented. “Noth- 
ing of the sort has happened and it 
is more than likely that dealers 
who act as conservators of much- 
needed transportation will continue 
to get alone” 

By comparison with 5,471 em- 
ployes on Dec. 1, the 196 reporting 
dealers had a total of 2,914 on Sept. 
15. They stated that 590 of their 
2,557 former workers had entered 
the armed services. 

During the past three months, 
only 13 dealers in the county gave 
up new car lines, the number on 
Oct. 1 by makes of cars being: 

Buick, 33; Cadillac, 11; Chevro- 
let, 48; Chrysler, 30; Crosley, 1; 

De Soto, 30; Dodge, 33; Ford, 54; 
Hudson, 31; Lincoln-Zephyr, 38; 
Mercury, 46; Nash, 32; Oldsmobile, 
35; Packard, 17; Plymouth, 90: 
Pontiac, 31; Studebaker, 23, and 
Willys, 9. 

Since Jan. 1, various lines have 
suffered mortality as _ fellows: 
Chevrolet 1; Chrysler 4; DeSoto 
6; Dodge 6; Ford 8; Hudson 2; 
Nash 2; Oldsmobile 2; Packard 
4; Pontiac 7; Studebaker 7 and 
Willys 3. 

In order to determine the current 
used car situation in this area, the 
association conducted a telephone 


Penna. Dealer 
Meetings Set 


HARRISBURG, Pa. — Pennsyl- 
vania Automotive Assn. has ar- 
ranged for several meetings to be 
held throughout the state, at which 
NADA officials and _ representa- 
tives of PAA will be on hand. 

All meetings will be preceded by 
dinner. Dates and locations of 
meetings are as follows: 

Oct. 19—Penn Alto hotel, 
toona. 

Oct. 20—Americus hotel, 
town, Pa. 

Oct. 21—Sterling hotel, Wilkes- 
Barre. 


Wallace toWPB 


SEATTLE. — Dewitt E. Wallace, 
Studebaker dealer at Spokane and vice- 
president of the Washington Automo- 
tive Trade Assn., has been named pro- 
duction manager of the WPB for the 
Inland Empire, with offices in Spokane. 
His territory includes all counties in 
the state, east of the Columbia river, 
and Panhandle Idaho. 
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Name Laurence Manager 


DES MOINES.—The executive 
committee of the Iowa Automobile 
Dealers Assn. last week elected 
Elmer B. Dunn, Des Moines dealer, 
as president. 

Dunn, who is general manager 
of the Jensen Dunn Co., Des 
Moines, succeeds Vern W. Nall, 
Iowa City, who recently resigned 
because he is a Democratic candi- 
date for Congress from the first 
Iowa dsitrict. 

The executive committee also 
elected Howard Sole, Des Moines, 


hardly | as third vice-president. Dunn had 


been serving as executive vice- 
president. 


vacant since last April when Ray 
Spatz enlisted in the Army, was 
filled by the appointment of V. E. 
Laurence, who had served in the 
same capacity several years ago. 


Murray Vice McGahey 


As Miami Dealer Head 
MIAMI, Fla—Samuel Murray 
has been appointed acting presi- 
dent of the Miami Automobile 
Dealers Assn., succeeding T. B. 
McGahey, who resigned to accept 
the position of director of the| 
Miami district of ODT. 


The office of secretary-manager 


| 
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poll among 40 dealers in the county 
representing 13 makes of cars. 

The consensus was that used car 
sales during the previous two 
weeks declined, and in most cases 
were sharply down. The returns 
bore out an analysis of the first 156 
sales and inventory report forms 
received from dealers, revealing 
that the Oct. 1 supply stood at 60 
days as against 40 days a month 
earlier, and that sales during Sep- 
tember averaged 9 cars per dealer 
by comparison with 14 in August. 

Leading in demand among used 
car buyers, the poll disclosed, were 
1939 and later models, although 15 
percent of the dealers found that 
older models were the best sellers, 
and another 15 percent said that 
demand was uniform. 

As to prices, 45 percent of the 
dealers reported that the market 
was 10 to 15 percent lower, 45 per- 
cent that it was the same as a 
month before, and 10 percent that 
they were getting higher prices on 
the few cars sold. 

All of the dealers were in accord 
on the point that the condition of 
tires is the chief consideration 
when they appraise a used car, arid 
most of them stated that their 
present used cars are equipped with 
fairly good rubber to withstand 
service under the new 35-mile-an- 
hour maximum speed limit. 


Dealer Meetings 
Are Arranged 
By Texas Assn. 


SAN ANTONIO.—Texas Auto- 
motive Dealers Assn., headed by its 
vice-president and general man- 
ager, W. A. (Cap) Williamson, is 
conducting a series of meetings in 
five key cities of the state as a 
means of acquainting its members 
with new legislation governing 
automotive sales, and means for 
continuing their business. The first 
meeting was in Dallas, and suc- 
cessive meetings will be held in 
Houston, San Antonio, Abilene and 
Amarillo. 

L. Clare Cargile, immediate past 
president of NADA, and J. N. 
Mitchell, regional vice-president, 
will be present at the meetings, as 
will government representatives 
who will explain such timely sub- 
jects as: 

The government taking over con- 
trol of the use of all trucks, buses, 
taxicabs, etc., and requiring such 
vehicles to carry a certificate of 
necessity gOverning maximum 
mileage and minimum loads: new 
maximum truck prices effective on 
Sept. 30, and new regulations es- 
tablishing rules and method of 
procedure for the proper mainte- 
mance of new cars in dealers’ 


stocks, and other problems of 
timely interest. 
Added to Staff 


CHICAGO.—Appointment of Gordon 
L. Glassford as technical editor, and 
James C. Baker as field engineer, are 
announced by Chek-Chart Corp. 





Grade F Recap Material 


Found Inefficient 

WASHINGTON, — A _ recent 
survey of serviceability of tire 
recaps from the Grade “F” ma- 
terial now available, indicates 
that this process is inefficient 
and expensive. Prewar recaps 
of Grade “A” material (73 per- 
cent natural rubber, 27 percent 
reclaimed) could be counted 
upon to deliver approximately 
20,000 miles of satisfactory serv- 
ice. Rural letter carriers and 
taxicab companies from widely 
separated sections of the coun- 
try report that the present 
Grade “F” (2 percent natural 
rubber, 98 percent reclaimed) 
recaps are delivering an average 
of only 3,000 miles of unsatisfac- 
tory service. 

The survey found that, since 
the number of times a tire car- 
cass can be recapped is limited 
to three or four, current prac- 
tices of recapping with inferior 
material are greatly shortening 
the lives of serviceable carcasses. 
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OUR PLEDGE 


One sacred pledge we make our friends here and 
now. This publication, God willing and so long as 
it is in our charge, will never champion the cause 
of any individual or any corporation which is not 
for the best interests of the automotive industry as 
a whole. Nor will its columns be used to spread 
gossip or inflame prejudice. It will confine itself to 
the upbuilding of the industry it is pledged to serve, 
wholly through the dissemination of NEWS which 
is timely, authentic and of value—(AN 6-10-1933). 


‘Nice Pitching, Mister’ 

PPOINTMENT of a railroad president as rubber czar 

made shivers run up and down the spine of the auto- 
mobile industry. Remembering the old rivalry between the 
rails on one side and the trucks and buses on the other in 
the fight for transportation business, we mentally thought 
of a hawk spotting a flock of chickens, or a hungry wolf 
chasing sheep. We received the appointment with reserva- 
tions. But since William M. Jeffers slapped down the ears 
of the Senate Agricultural committee that was using bloc 
tactics to get him to use cotton instead of rayon in the 
manufacture of heavy-duty tires for Army use, we feel he 
has come into court with clean hands. Apparently he is 
not a railroad man in his new position—he’s an American 
citizen called on by the President to do a tough job. He is 
away to a good start, and it is expected he will continue 
as an unprejudiced czar, that he will not deal from the 
bottom of the pack. 

Jeffers’ defiance of that senatorial committee is bound 
to become one of the sagas of wartime. He virtually told 
that committee he wears no man’s bridle when he declared 
that “too many haven’t done their job (at Washington) 
because they were afraid of some committee or pressure 
group. I’m not going to work on that basis. We have 
been gambling with this war too damned long. I don’t 
intend to be influenced by anybody, any time or any- 
where. . . . I’m not going to put myself in a position where 
it is said of me that I lack the intelligence and guts to 
do a job.” . 

It’s a longer epigram than those delivered by Ensign 
Charles Mason “Sighted Sub—Sank Same” and _ the 
“Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammunition” of the Rev. 
W. A. Maguire, navy chaplain at Pearl Harbor, but it also 
should be written into the records for postwar preservation 
along with the telegram sent to Jeffers after the senatorial 
scrap: 

Nice pitching, mister.” 


Better Than the Baruch Plan 


HROWN INTO the hopper at Washington is the auto- 
motive industry’s Balanced Materials Flow Program. 
It is suggested that it would be far more effective than 
the Steel Budget Plan, backed by Bernard Baruch, to correct 
the faults of the present program of the Production Require- 
ments Plan handling of the nation’s raw materials. In 
brief, the automotive industry’s idea provides for the armed 
forces to order monthly no more weapons than there is 
material available, so manufacturers could put their produc- 
tion schedule in motion by placing orders, following which 
they would submit their orders to WPB at once for auditing 
against the material needed for that weapon and the total 
amount of material available. That way vital production 
would come before government’s policing, instead of govern- 
ment’s policing coming before production, as under the 
Steel Budget Program. 

In advocating its Balanced Material Flow Program, the 
automotive industry also has in mind the preservation 
of our whole automotive transportation system, which faces 
a bogdown if material shortages prevent the manufacture 
of sufficient repair parts to keep automobiles and trucks 
in operation. 

Motor transportation for the duration of the war, it 
seems to us, is as important as the manufacture of war 
material. The two are interlocking. 
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M. Slocum 


We would like to be among those 
who rise in their pews this week 
to give the devil his due. In the 
length of this column, we have 
not hesitated to join the popular 

clamor against 

GIVE THE DEVIL what Ba con- 

HIS DUE sider bureau- 
cratic rules 
and hair-brained announcements 
coming out of Washington’s depart- 
ments which, at least from a dis- 
tant view, appear to have but one 
objective, and that to kill America’s 
No. One peace-time industry—the 
motor vehicle business. 
* * * 


From the time the Baruch re- 
port came out, we recognized the 
honest attempt of a competent 
committee to solve America’s great- 
est domestic problem—the rubber 
situation. The Baruch report, if 
you read it carefully, promised we 
could keep the necessary passen- 
ger cars and trucks on the streets 
and highways of America if cer- 
tain well-laid plans were put in 
operation and if the cooperation of 
the motoring public could be as- 
sured on an all-out basis. 

* * * 


We have held from the first that 
a sufficient number of so-called 
Victory tires, good for 10,000 miles 
at 35 miles an hour could be built 
out of scrap rubber to keep every 
necessary vehicle moving. We did 
not base this on our own opinion 
but on firm statements made by 
competent sources in Akron and 
they ought to know. We under- 
stand that this program is already 
underway, and perhaps, even be- 
fore you read this, the announce- 
ment may appear that a million 
tires of this kind can be built 
every month and that the total raw 
rubber consumption in an individ- 
ual tire will average under four 
ounces per casing. 

* * * 

Only last week, the new rubber 
ezar, W. M. Jeffers, appearing be- 
fore his first congressional com- 
mittee, laid down the law in no 
uncertain terms, declaring he would 
keep the motor vehicles of Amer- 
ica going or he would consider his 
job a failure. He told the com- 
mittee that if it would keep hands 
off and let him handle the job 
there as he had successfully man- 
aged his railroad, he would stand 
or fall on his record. We have an 
idea that he spoke plainly because 
he had the full support of the 
Baruch committee, which, as we 
gathered in Washington a week 
or so ago, is backed 100 percent 
by the President. 

* 


When Mr. Jeffers, a_ railway 
executive, was appointed, we in the 
automotive industry had good rea- 
son to look down our nose and see 
what it was all about. There was 
even some criticism of the appoint- 
ment because over the years we 
have come to look for no favors 
from the railways or they for that 
matter, from this industry. But 
these are war-times and we are 
quite willing to adjust our specs 
on a day-to-day basis. 


All of us in this industry I be- 
lieve will back Czar Jeffers and his 
stand for a dictator policy on this 
whole rubber situation. It has be- 
come bromidical to remark that 
without the necessary rubber and 
servicing parts to keep the motor 
vehicles of America moving, we 
have lost this war before we really 
get started. You can’t change the 
habits of 130 million people over- 
night or create a new system of 
transportation to move the war 
workers and materials to the 
plants, all of which require fabu- 
lous road mileage to keep in opera- 
tion. 

Bo * ~ 

Probably because we have no set 
of new tires for our own car put 
away in the attic or cached on our 
farm, we are in favor of the an- 
nouncement that more than five 
tires for each vehicle must be de- 
clared. We expect to see a lot of 
our friend’s cars with brand new 
tires within the next day or two, 
and we are even having our white 
sidewalls painted so we too look 
among the elite. In any event, it 
is going to release a lot of good 
rubber and we still hold to the con- 
viction that no car owner, with a 
just claim, will have to deprive him- 
self of necessary motor transpor- 
tation.—G. M. S. 
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In This Corner 


‘Editorial Lift 


The views expressed 
be observed upon request. 


Thanks 

Your editorial of Sept. 21, which 
I read with great interest, sug- 
gests a vote of thanks to the Rub- 
ber Survey Committee. I must con- 
fer such a vote upon you for the 
editorial lift you have given us. 

Mr. Jeffers faces a tremendous 
job, as you observed, but my as- 
sociates and I on the committee 
are confident that he will act with 
expedition and determination in 
carrying out the committee’s 
recommendations. 

Whatever dislocation the public 
suffers, as a consequence of his 
efforts, will be in the interests of 
our boys on the fighting front and 
ultimately to the benefit of every- 
body on our home front. 

We are all quite confident that 
our rubber shortage can be over- 
come through a relentless drive 
contemplating a further conserva- 
tion of our present supply, plus 
the production of synthetic as out- 
lined in our report. 

Thank you again.—Bernard M. 
Baruch, New York. 


Accurate 

Please forward at least two 
copies of your Sept. 28 issue of 
AUTOMOTIVE News, carrying the 
article on Dr. Schaaf’s discovery 
of a big seurce of tires in Rubber 
Reserve Corp.’s stock pile. 

Your paper carried a very com- 
plete and accurate explanation of 
this matter, and Dr. Schaaf would 
like to have these copies for the 
files—P. R. Lauritzen, commodity 
specialist—automobiles, OPA, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Granted 
Please wire if we may republish 
your “Transportation Must” edi- 
torial over your signature.—Buick- 
— Sales, Inc., Fort Morgan, 
olo. 


Mechanics 

Will you kindly forward us a 
copy of the statement made by 
General Hershey, director of Se- 
lective Service, to the effect that 
automobile mechanics are classi- 
fied as one of the essential occupa- 
tions? 

Some of our mechanics feel it 
would be more patriotic to be 
working in a defense plant. A copy 
of the above mentioned statement 
would help to convince them that 
their present work is vitally im- 
portant.—E. D. Brubaker, presi- 
dent, Brubaker Motors Inc. (De 
Soto-Plymouth), Lancaster, Pa. 

Eprror’s Note: Dealer Brubaker 
has been sent a copy of the July 
20 Automotive News. Further 
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data along these lines is due 
soon in an all-industry cam- 
paign, under ODT auspices, to 
convince mechanics and the pub- 
lic on the essential role being 
played by mechanics. 


Nazi Fuels 


Your columns have contained 
considerable information from time 
to time concerning the German oil 
situation and the possibility that 
the German war machine may be 
stopped ultimately by lack of fuei. 
I think there are some interest- 
ing points which you may have 
overlooked that have a bearing 
on the subject. 


There are two factors which 
make it much less likely that 
Hitler will be stopped by lack 
of engine fuel than is popularly 
believed. The first is the develop- 
ment in Germany of synthetic oil 
and substitutes, which are vital 
in that country because of limited 
oil supplies but which, of course, 
are not considered in any discus- 
sions of engine fuels in the United 
States because of our great re- 
serves. The second is the remark- 
able development of the diesel 
engine in that country. 


On my last visit to Germany, 
I had the opportunity, because of 
my connection with the Cooper- 
Bessemer Corp., to investigate the 
production of diesel engines and 
the manufacture of fuels. Thou- 
sands of diesel engines were being 
constructed in Germany even then 
—for installation in tanks, trucks, 
tractors, trains and airplanes. In 
Germany, the diesel aircraft engine, 
as you ~erhaps know, is a reality 
and thousands of Hitler’s planes 
are thus »owered. This application 
of the diesel engine principle to 
the German war machine has re- 
sulted in a tremendous saving of 
fuel—and has upset the calcula- 
tions of many “experts.” 


As you know, the work done by 
a diesel engine per gallon of fuel, 
(Continued on Page 15, Column 1) 


Coming Events 


OCTOBER 
18-20—St. Louis. Convention of Ameri- 
can Tracking. Assns. 
22-23—Chicago (Palmer House). Assn. 
of Battery Manufacturers annual 





22 23 Tulsa Okla 
- ulsa, - (Tulsa Hotel). 
SAE National Fuels and Lae 
meeting. 


NOVEMBER 
9-13—Chicago (Palmer House). Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute’s annual 
meeting. 
JANUARY 
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™ _Oerlikon 20-m.m. anti-aircraft guns — mass- 

e produced in the huge U.S. Naval Ordnance . sh 
' plant operated by Hudson—bark death to ; 


. dive bombers before they reach their targets. - 
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Large facilities and ‘long experience in 
building fine automobiles enable Hudson 
to contribute on a large scale to production 
of Army bombers. 

INTERNATIONAL NEWS PHOTO 












For many months Hudson has been 
in mass production of important 
units for the Wright Cyclone 
engine that powers the Curtiss- 
Wright Hell Diver shown here. 
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VICTORY is the goal—but the road to that goal is WORK. 


Bound for sea, air and land fronts around the world, a 
| steadily growing stream of weapons and equipment is rolling 
today from Hudson factories. 


Again and again, quotas have been raised, then exceeded — 
in the performance of contracts calling for the highest preci- 
sion and finest workmanship. But 
| we are far from satisfied. Constantly 
increasing production is our goal. 


} We are proud of the thousands of 
Hudson men and women who in 

peacetime designed and built more 
than 2,800,000 Hudson cars, and are 

now applying that same craftsman- 
; ship to the mass production of a wide 
variety of important war materials. 





Our dealet 


HUDSON 


MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


33 Years of Engineering Leadership 


Hudson has undertaken the manufacture of large num- 
bers of husky, high speed Invader motors to power the 
landing boats with which American forces will carry the 
war to enemy-held shores. ASSOCIATED PRESS PHOTO 
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We are proud, too, of the Hudson distributor and dealer 
organization —their service supervisors and mechanics. 
These men are essential transportation workers in the task of 
keeping vitally needed automobiles “rolling” for the duration. 


Hudson’s unique system of parts distribution, which 
includes a nationwide chain of parts depots, is perform- 
ing an important service in this emergency. It assures 
prompt delivery of essential repair 
parts from well balanced stocks — 
and conserves critical materials by 
enabling dealers to keep their own 
stocks at a minimum. 


We are all in this together—to the 
finish! A long-range program of 
wartime service is in full operation. 
Hudson distributors and dealers 
will carry on. 
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Tire Inspectors 


(Continued from Page 1) 


necessary to remove tires from 
their rims to determine their con- 
dition. The entire fee will be re- 
tained by the inspection stations. 

In officially announcing the gov- 
ernment’s program to provide “tires 
for all,’ Henderson made known 
that in registering for gasoline ra- 
tions, motorists will be required to 
declare if they possess more than 
five tires, under penalty of losing 
their rations. The government, 
through the Defense Supply Corp., 
Thursday started buying up all 
excess tires from motorists, paying 
ceiling prices. 

Tires in good shape will be re- 
capped and apportioned to essential 
users, while unuseable ones will be 
scrapped. Sale or transfer of “idle” 
tires, other than to the government, 
is prohibited. Other used tires in 
dealers’ hands, which were frozen 
about a week ago, also will be sold 
on a ration basis. 

Motorists in unrationed states 
will begin registering for gasoline 
coupons starting Nov. 9, with na- 
tionwide regulations going into ef- 
fect Nov. 22. Motorists in Eastern 
states, now under gasoline ration- 
ing, will not be required to re- 
register but must fill out a tire 
questionnaire. 

All motorists holding basic “A” 
mileage rationing books will be re- 
quired to have their tires inspected 
every four months after next Jan. 
31. Initial inspections of tires on 
all vehicles must be made between 
Dec. 1 and Jan, 31, except for com- 
mercial vehicles, which may start 
having their tires checked at any 
time after Nov. 15, OPA said. 

Persons receiving ration books 
allowing them supplemental mile- 
age above the 2,880 granted by 
“A” books must have their tires 
inspected at two-month inter- 
vals. Commercial vehicle tires 
must be inspected every two 
months or every 5,000 miles, 
whichever comes first. 

Local rationing boards have 
been instructed “to appoint all 
competent tire men of good repute 
in their communities” to supple- 
ment the 35,000 inspectors already 
employed under OPA’s present tire 
rationing program “in order to 
make the system as convenient as 
possible for vehicle operators.” 

Under a broadening of the ra- 
tioning of used tires, recaps and 
new tires, strict control of each 
car’s use to hold down the national 
average to 5,000 miles a car a year, 
compulsory periodic inspection to 
assure tire care, strict enforcement 
of the 35-mile-an-hour speed limit, 
and full use of the car-sharing pro- 
gram, the government hopes to 
keep the nation’s 27,000,000 automo- 
biles rolling for the most essential 
use throughout the war. The plan 
provides for careful husbanding of 
rubber resources, both in stockpile 

and on the car. 

The government, an OPA 
spokesman said, is operating on 
the theory that nearly every car 
plays some roll in the nation’s 
vital transportation system and 
even holders of “A” gasoline 
cards will get recaps and used 
tires under the plan, though 
probably not very good ones. 
More essential drivers will get 
better tires. 

Henderson’s complete plan to 
keep cars rolling for essential mile- 
age follows: 

Rationing of used tires and 

recaps, and new tires now in 

stock to provide as far as possible 
the minimum essential mileage to 
each of the nation’s passenger cars. 

Actual control of each car’s 

mileage through the rationing 

of gasoline to prevent unnecessary 
driving as far as possible, and to 


Proposal to Postpone 


Rationing Rejected 

WASHINGTON.—A proposal that 
nationwide gasoline rationing be 
postponed 90 days pending a study 
of other rubber conservation meth- 
ods, has been rejected by OPA. 
The proposal was made last week 
by the Petroleum Industry War 
Council, which suggested that vol- 
untary conservation and the 35- 
mile speed limit would make 
rationing unnecessary. 


hold the national average down to 

5,000 miles per car per year. 

3 Compulsory periodic inspection 
of all tires to guard against 

abuse and to prevent wear beyond 

the point where they can be re- 

capped. 


Denial of gasoline and tire 

replacements to cars whose 
drivers persistently violate the na- 
tional 35-mile-an-hour speed limit 
for rubber conservation. 

Capacity use, through car-shar- 

ing, of every car on every trip 
so far as possible. 

Henderson warned that any fail- 
ure to accomplish the mileage limit 
or speed cut will result in stricter 
curtailments to prevent excessive 
drain on the nation’s rubber re- 
sources. 


Estimates on the number of tires 
that will be added to the stockpile 
by taking up all over five-per-car 
ranged from 3,000,000 to 10,000,000, 
but government officials frankly 
admitted that it was a guess. No 
statistics are available, they said. 


Holders of coupon books will be 
entitled to apply for recaps when- 
ever the inspector advises them 
that it is necessary. Whether or 
not the local board grants the 
request will depend on the nature 
of the driving and the current 
state of the rubber supply, OPA 
officials said. 

At the same time, it was an- 
nounced by Rubber Director Wil- 
liam M. Jeffers that 15 republics 
and British colonies of Latin Amer- 
ica have agreed to sell exclusively 
to this country all crude rubber 
produced above their own essential 
needs and to take steps to expand 
rubber production. The program 
was developed jointly by the Board 
of Economic Warfare, the Rubber 
Reserve Co. and the State depart- 
ment. The Baruch committee esti- 
mated the probable total United 
States importation of natural rub- 
ber at approximately 53,000 tons for 
the 18-month period from July 1 to 
Dec. 31, 1943. The rubber agree- 
ments run through 1946, but no 
volume estimates are available for 
the latter part of the period. 

The imports, it was pointed out, 
represent only a small part of the 
nation’s total needs, but they will 
play an important part in the gen- 
eral rubber procram. 

+ 


Tire Consultants Named 


To Assist Jeffers 


WASHINGTON. — William M. 
Jeffers, rubber czar, last week an- 
nounced the appointment of a staff 
of technical consultants on the 
nation’s rubber program. They will 
serve under Col. Bradley Dewey, 
deputy director, who will be re- 
sponsible for the technical aspects 
of the rubber program. 


Appointed are E. B. Babcock, 
chief chemist for Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Co.; L. D. Tornpkins, 
vice-president of United States 
Rubber Co.; Dr. E. R. Cilliland, 
professor of chemical engineering 
at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; W. L. Campbell, vice- 
president of American Defense 
Corp.; Morehead Patterson, presi- 
dent of American Machine Foun- 
dry Co.; Roy P. Dinsmore, manager 
of development for Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co. 


All Wars End! There'll be Cars and 
Trucks and Tires to sell again. 


FROM THESE ROWS of mature guayule, 


California coast range, America next 


ounds of real rubber. 


}of Agriculture, 


> 


NATION’S RUBBER DIRECTOR examines new “Victory” war tire. William 
Jeffers, left, examining one of the new all-reclaim tires with Fred S. Carpenter, 
general manager of the tire division of United States Rubber Co., who brought 


the tire to Washington for inspection. 


at the company’s various tire plants and is being rushed to help relieve 
Present tests indicate about 10,000 miles of wear i 


civilian tire needs. 


Production of these tires is under way 


driven at speeds of 35 miles an hour or less. 


Es 


FIRST TIRES made of reclaimed rubber and destined for 
roduction lines at B. F. 
along with tires headed for actual combat service on military vehicles. 
J. Trommer, center, inspects an all-reclaim popular-size 


automobiles are ready to roll off the 


Inspector Edward 


passenger car tire on the final finishing 
left, and A. W. Phillips, tire production superintendent, look on. | 


resident 


use on civilian 
Goodrich Co., 
Above 
Newman, 


ne while J. J. 


n the background is a large combat tire. 


Guayule Program Expansion 


Is Tribute to O'Neil 


By Chris Sinsabaugh 
Editor, Automotive News 

AKRON. — Announcement from 
Washington of a huge guayule rub- 
ber program is a direct tribute to 

William O’Neil, 
president of Gen- 
eral Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. 

When everybody 
else was en- 
grossed in a syn- 
thetic program, 
O’Neil single- 
handedly battled 
for immediate de- 

. velopment of 
ae + guayule, the only 

Wm. O'Neil practical source 

of real rubber 
known to the tire industry. When 
skeptics said that it would take 
five to seven years to get into mass 
production, O’Neil insisted that by 
closer planting the shrub could be 
harvested in two. 

In this he has been borne out 
by the Baruch report and by the 
Forest Service of the Department 
which announced 


stretching endlessly toward the 
month will get more than a million 


The extraction plant at Salinas, Calif., is being readied 


or operation and will begin next month. 


that the seed would be planted in 
large nurseries and, after six 
months’ growth, would be trans- 
planted to the open fields and left 
for 18 months more. 


The guayule project was begun 
last March 5, when the Forest 
Service took over the 1,000 acre 


Intercontinental Rubber Co. plant ! 
at Salinas, Calif., paying less than ! 
$2,000,000 for seed, stock, land, ma- | 


chinery and mill. Today the gov- 
ernment plans on spending $130,- 
000,000 and predicts 80,000 tons of 
rubber a year. Rubber experts, 
however, believe that at least 100,- 
000 tons may be produced under 
the program set up by the gov- 
ernment. 


It is of particular importance to- | 


day because tire builders thus far 
have been unable to build a good 
heavy Army tire without using up 
to 30 percent real rubber. While 
our synthetic production may be 
jumped to a point where we will 
have all the tonnage necessary for 
both military and civilian use, it 
will be vital to have some real 
rubber to give tires the necessary 
adhesive qualities to hold tread 
and body together. Guayule, ac- 
cording to O’Neil, does this job 
admirably. 

The government program just 
announced calls for the erection of 
56 new mills of 12 tons daily ca- 
pacity in the areas where the rub- 
ber is going to be grown. 


Under the new plan nurseries | 
in | 


will immediately be added 
Indio, Oceanside and the San Joa- 
quin valley. Mills likewise will be 
erected in these areas. In 1943 this 
program is expected to spread to 
various sections of Texas, Arizona 
and New Mexico where experi- 
mental plantings by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have proved 
that the shrub will flourish. 


vice- | 


GM Setting Up 
Billion Dollar 
V-Loan Credit 


NEW YORK.—General Motors is 
completing arrangements for a 
$1,000,000,000 revolving war credit 
to help speed the nation’s war pro- 
duction program, it was announced 
Saturday by Alfred P. Sloan jr., 
chairman. 

By reason of the fact that GM 
eventually will have plant facili- 
ties available to produce war ma- 
terials at a rate of approximately 
$5,000,000,000 a year, or twice that 
of its previous peak activities, and 
accordingly will require much 
larger workine capital funds to 
carry inventories and receivables 
far in excess of normal levels, the 
corporation is arranging credit fa- 
cilities under a bank loan agree- 
ment in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Executive Order No. 
9112 and the ensuing Regulation V 
of the Federal Reserve System, the 
stated objective of which is “to 
facilitate and expedite production 
for war purposes.” , 

This has been done through the 
cooperation of the War department 
and the Federal Reserve Bank of 


{|New York. It is anticipated that 


approximately 400 banks through- 
a the county, with which GM 
and General Motors Acceptance 
Corp. have been carrying accounts, 
will extend credit under the agree- 
ment, which will run until Feb. 28, 
1946. 
: Borrowings under this credit 
agreement, it was made clear, 
would not be for the purpose of 
making investments in any form 
of fixed assets, but would be made 
for the purpose of providing for 
increased working capital require- 
ments arising under war produc- 
tion contracts in connection with 
the unusual expansion demanded 
by the corvoration’s contribution 
‘to the war effort. 


Tires for Al 
‘Seen Possible 


By Jeffers 


AKRON.—Rubber Czar William 
Jeffers indicated here Thursday 
‘that gasoline rationing and rigid 
iobservance of the 35-mile speed 
: limit may bring tires for everybody. 
| “If people respond to our requests 
to go easy on their tires, there will 
ibe some rubber left over after 
‘military needs and essential work- 
lers are supplied,” Jeffers said. 
'“We'’ve got to keep this nation on 
jrubber to preserve its economic 
: life.” 
i Jeffers declared he was concern- 
ed about “the average American 


! My concern is 


ilike you and me. 


;to keep the nation on rubber. not 


‘off it,’ he explained, and advised 
persons who are denied tires by 
rationing boards “to join our tire 
conservation program for the dura- 
| tion.” 

! Asked if this country had caught 
up yet with Germany in the cur- 
rent annual rate of synthetic rub- 
iber production, Jeffers replied: “I 
iwish I knew. I can’t comment on 
| our »resent rate of production.” 

Jeffers described as “a tempest 
in a teapot” his recent appearance 
: before the Senate Agriculture com- 
in which he asserted no 
{pressure group was going to stop 
;him from substituting rayon for 
|cotton in heavy duty tires if the 
Army wanted rayon. 

“But I sure got a lot of con- 
| gratulations,” he added, laughing. 
| “One fellow wired in to me and 
; said, ‘Fine pitching, mister.’ Now 
that’s the kind of language I 
| understand.” 


| Far East Rubber Day 
\Is Past, McQueen Says 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Envisioning 
a great new rubber industry in Cali- 
fornia, L. A. McQueen, vice-presi- 
dent of General Tire and Rubber 
Co., last week predicted that the 
days of Far Eastern rubber are 
past. 

California-grown guayule and 
| synthetic will provide the rubber 
supply for this country after the 
war is over, McQueen said, in out- 
lining the great strides made at the 
|Guayule Emergency Rubber Proj- 
|ect in Salinas since it was begun 
| by the Forest Service last March. 
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THE CHICAGO SUN 


ey + i a 
in eA In Chicago... 











and its suburbs, there are some five 
hundred of these billboards, changed 






frequently ... reminding Chicago people 






of the reason for The Sun’s existence in 






Chicago .. . pointing out the principal 






service The Sun has to offer Chicago... 






comprehensive and unbiased news, 






intended to fully inform, and devoid of 






other intention or ambition. . 






The boards also emphasize one of 





. The Sun’s best assets to advertisers ... 






the confidence, respect and liking on the 






part of this public that give this paper a 






degree and volume of influence not to 


THE CHICAGO SUN . be measured by months published or 


copies sold... Such assets make a great 











medium, and a medium great! 
The BRANHAM COMPANY The next time a Branham man is in 


National Advertising Representatives 





yn 








ur office, ask for the current histor 
Atlanta, Charlotte, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Kansas City, Los yo : Y 


Angeles, Memphis, New York, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle of The Chicago Sun. 
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Collyer Warns: 
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Building Materials Shortage 
May Hit Rubber Output 


DETROIT.—A warning that 
“late 1943 will see our stocks of 
rubber and those of our Allies 
nearing exhaustion,” was given by 
John L. Collyer, president of B. F. 
Goodrich Co., before the Engineer- 
ing Society of Detroit here last 
week. 

Speed in building and equipping 
the giant plants called for in the 
nation’s synthetic rubber program, 
and in the actual production and 
use of man-made rubber, was em- 
phasized strongly by Collyer. He 
said “structural materials neces- 
sary for the construction of the 
plants and equipment must be 
made available promptly or there 
will be serious delays in completion 
of the production facilities so 
urgently needed.” 

As for the time when the 
nation’s production of man-made 
rubber might be expected to meet 
“our necessary requirements” ade- 
quately, Collyer said, “certainly 
not until 1944.” He went on to 
explain that the nation will pro- 
duce about 32,000 tons of synthetic 
rubber this year, practically all 
from privately-financed plants. In 
1943 the government plants will 
“come into big production,” he 
said, and estimates for that year 


Obituaries— 


George W. McLaughlin 


TORONTO.—George W. McLaughlin, 
73, former vice-president of General 
Motors of Canada Ltd., and brother of 
Col. McLaughlin, died here 
Oct. 10. 

His death removes one of Canada’s 
leading automotive officials and one of 
the links with the early days of the 
McLaughlin Carriage Co., forerunner of 
General Motors of Canada, Ltd. He 
retired from General Motors of Can- 
ada, Ltd., in June, 1924, after 38 
years continuous service. 


range from 300,000 to 450,000 tons, 
which still is in contrast to the 
765,000 tons of rubber the country 
consumed in 1941. In 1944 it is esti- 
mated that synthetic rubber pro- 
duction will be from 700,000 to 
900,000 tons. 

Turning momentarily to con- 
sideration of rubber’s* post-war 
role, Collyer pointed out that the 
possible American synthetic rub- 
ber capacity of a million tons an- 
nually, combined with a million- 


and-a-half tons of natural rubber;' 


would make rubber’ substances 
available in “undreamed of quanti- 
ties.’ New standards of comfort, 
utility and service would be pos- 
sible with the rubber industry 
working closely with industrial 
engineers in finding new uses for 
such products, he said, but indi- 
cated that such considerations 
were remotely secondary to “the 
primary job of winning the war.” 

“More than 3,000,000 of our na- 
tion’s finest young men have gone 
forth from their homes— from 
farms, villages and cities—to make 
the fight for freedom,” Collyer 
concluded. “Their numbers. will 
rapidly increase. The morale of our 
fighting men is high and their 
determination is great. Many of 
them have already been tested in 
battle and many have already be- 
come casualties. 

“Our fighting men know that 
courage alone is a thin weapon 
against Axis planes and tanks and 
their faith rests squarely on our 
country to produce—in time—su- 
perior weapons and equipment. In- 
dustry is deeply conscious of its 
part in this grave responsibility. 
The time for united supreme ef- 
fort and real sacrifice on the part 
of all of us—is now.” 
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TIMKEN BEARING 
EQUIPPED 
CARBURETOR 


DR. WALDO SEMON, in charge of 
synthetic tires for Goodrich, demon- 


strates the making of synthetic to the' 


Engineering Society of Detroit. Here 
he’s shown near the finish of his ex- 
periment, after mixing several chemi- 
cals. The rubber ball he made was 


bounced into the audience as a souvenir. 


Hudson Boosts Collection 


Of Scrap Metal 


DETROIT.—Scrap iron and steel, 
sufficient to make the steel for, 
four destroyers or 235 medium 
tanks, has been salvaged by Hud-| 
son Motor Car Co. since the first 
of June. 

Collection in the past four 
months total 5,650,910 pounds of | 
iron and steel, of which 1,972,500 
pounds was salvaged in September. 


To feel the pulse of the industry, 
consistent reading of Automotive News 
is a necessity. 


Thousands of Timken Tapered Roller Bearings are giving highly satisfactory performance in 
aircraft carburetors designed and built by a leading carburetor manufacturer. 


Although bearing loads are light, other factors make the application a “natural” for Timken 
Bearings. The throttles do not make a complete revolution, neither do the bearing cones 
mounted on them. Absence of a complete revolution plus vibration of the engine are com- 
plements for bearing brinnelling. The line contact of the Timken Bearing’s rolls and races 
offer the maximum resistance to this tendency. This has been demonstrated in not only car- 
buretors but in radial engine rocker arm bearing service. 


The standard Timken Bearing, made of case-carburized, alloy steel, is highly corrosive unless 
adequately lubricated. Since there can be no lubrication in carburetors and since the bearings 
operate in gasoline Timken Bearings manufactured for carburetor 
service are flash chrome plated. 


Here is another instance of the amply demonstrated ability of The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company to work out a satisfactory bearing 
application despite the restrictions, handicaps and specialized problems 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER 


TRADE MARK REG UV S&S 


inherent in the aviation industry. We 
have the “know how”. Call on us for it. 


at ove THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING 
BEARINGS COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


Baruch Report Appendix: 


Buna S Tires Held 
90% Efficient 


WASHINGTON. — Buna S syn- 
thetic rubber tires will have 90 
percent of the wearing qualities of 
natural rubber, according to an ap- 
pendix to the report of the special 
rubber survey committee headed 
by Bernard M. Baruch. 

Buna S, foundation of the huge 
synthetic program, is “particularly 
well adapted as a material for 
tires,” the appendix stated. Be- 
sides its 90 percent wearability 
compared with crude rubber, it is 
“apparently satisfactory” for inner 
tubes, the committee said, and also 
is to play a part in the recapping 
program. 
“With suitable compounding, 
successful tires in sizes up to 7.00 
can be made entirely out of Buna 
S,” the Baruch committee re- 
ported; “in the larger truck, heavy- 
duty, and combat sizes a certain 
amount of natural rubber has thus 
far been found necessary in the 
sidewalls and carcasses of the 
tires.” 

However, in the committee’s 
opinion, not more than 20 percent 
by weight of a heavy Buna § tire 
would have to be crude rubber, and 
the tire industry, the report stated, 
“believes that this percentage may 
be reduced to 10 percent, perhaps 
lower.” 

The appendix, devoted to a 
chemical analysis of each of the 
principal rubber substitutes in the 
present and contemplated program, 
reported also on the advances 
made by rubber companies in ac- 
tual production. Manufacturing ef- 
ficiency is not now at a uniformly 
high level, the report showed, but 
rapid developments are being 


The committee reported that 
neoprene was the synthetic “most 
nearly similar in its general utility 
to natural rubber,” although it is 
about one-third heavier. Its wear- 
ing qualities are about 25 percent 
greater than crude rubber under 
severe service and about 10 per- 
cent under crude rubber for ordi- 
nary driving, the report stated. It 
can be used for recaps as well as 
new tires and is “apparently satis- 
factory” for inner tubes. An ad- 
ditional 20,000-ton capacity was 
recommended. 


Coes Elected 
By ASME 


NEW YORK.—Harold V. Coes, 
vice-president of Ford, Bacon & 
Davis, Inc., New York, has been 
named by letter ballot to serve as 
the 1943 president of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
according to C. E. Davies, secre- 
tary. 

Vice-presidents named to serve 
two-year terms on the society’s 
council are: Joseph W. Eshelman, 
president, Eshelman & Potter, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Thomas E. Pur- 
cell, general superintendent of 
power stations of Duquesne Light 
Co., Pittsburgh; Guy T. Shoe- 
maker, vice-president, Kansas City 
Light & Power Co., and Walter J. 
Wohlenberg, professor of me- 
chanical engineering, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Society managers elected to 
serve on the council for three- 
year terms include: Rosecoe W. 
Morton, professor of mechanical 
engineering and head of that de- 
partment at the University of 
Tennessee; Alexander R. Steven- 
son jr., staff assistant to vice- 
president, General Electric Co., and 
Albert E. White, director engineer- 
ing research, University of Michi- 
gan. 

Installation of the new officers 
will be a feature of the society’s 
63rd annual meeting to be held 
here Nov. 30-Dec. 4 at the Hotel 
Astor. 


Glass for Tin 


CHICAGO. — Substitution 
bottles for tin cans in packaging cer- 
tain petroleum specialty products and 


of glass 


lubricants, which will divert to the 
current nationwide tin conservation 
drive 255 tons of tin plate a year for 
the war effort, was announced last 
week by Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. 
Sprays, polishes, auto cleaners and 
waxes and cream separator oils are 
among the products packaged in tin 
cans which Standard will market in 
the future in glass bottles. 





Butyl synthetic, of which 62,000 
tons are expected to come in dur- 
ing 1943, was rated capable of giv- 
ing only 40 to 50 percent of the 
mileage of crude rubber. However, 
it was rated “promising” as a re- 
capping material. Methods have 
been developed only recently to 
attach butyl to natural rubber. 

Thiokol, of which 24,000 tons are 
expected to be produced in 1943, 
was described as a “quickly pro- 
ducible material for recapping 
natural rubber tires” and as being 
highly resistant to oils and other 
chemicals which attack natural 
rubber. 

As a recap material, thiokol was 
rated “good,” for inner tubes, “un- 
satisfactory.” 

Flexon was described as “an in- 
terior type of butyl but one which 
can be produced with a minimum 
use of critical materials in the pro- 
duction plant.” Its mileage in tests 
is not more than 40 percent that 
of crude rubber, the report stated. 


Worker’s Tires 


Nearly Worn 
Out, It’s Found 


WASHINGTON.—Most industrial 
war workers are riding to their 
jobs in automobiles having tires 
that will be worn out before the 
coming winter is gone. Nearly all 
the remainder will face the same 
conditions before the end of the 
1943-44 winter. 

These conclusions are drawn 
from a survey being conducted in 
Massachusetts and, while they 
apply specifically to conditions in 
that state, they may have much 
more than regional significance, It 
is probable that these findings are 
broadly applicable to hundreds of 
munitions centers throughout the 
country. 

It is estimated that one-fourth 
of the war workers’ tires in service 
on June 1, of this year are now 
worn out. It is expected that one- 
half of them will be gone by next 
March and less than 20 percent of 
them will last through 1943. By 
June, 1944, only two or three per- 
cent of these tires in service last 
June are expected to survive. 

The life expectancy of war work- 
ers’ tires in Massachusetts is based 
on data covering only seven locali- 
ties, but there is so much similarity 
in the figures for the different 
plants that they may be fairly 
representative of conditions in war 
industrial areas throughout the 
country. 


Duggan a Vice-President 
Of Thompson Products 


CLEVELAND.—Tom O. Duggan, 
general manager of the _ service 
division of Thompson Products, 
Inc., has been 
elected a_ vice- 
president of the 
company, it is an- 
nounced by Fred 
C. Crawford, 
president, The 
promotion follows 
a citation for dis- 
tinguished serv- 
ices by the 
Thompson direc- 
tors. 

Duggan joined 
Thompson Prod- 
ucts as service division merchan- 
dising director in 1931 and was 
made general manager of the divi- 
sion in 1936. He will continue to 
direct the activities of that division. 
Under Duggan’s leadership the 
company’s service business has in- 
creased more than 300 percent, ac- 
cording to Crawford. 


Collins Heads Sales 


Of Elastic Stop Nut 


UNION, N. J.—William T. Hed- 
lund, president of the Elastic Stop 
Nut Corp., announces the appoint- 
ment of Whitney C. Collins, as 
vice-president in charge of sales 
policy. 


Collins, who resides in Beverly 


Tom. O. Duggan 


| Hills, Calif., has been a director 


of the company since 1940. 
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MONROE 


SHOCK 
ABSORBERS 


Monroe Shock Absorbers are 
built for all land-surface 
vehicles; they are engineered 
and manufactured in sizes to 
P control and dampen the most 
fi severe shock caused by sudden 
“grade variations, or obstruc- 
tions. 
















MONROE EQUIPS 


Sees 


@ Since 1937 over 70% of all Railway 
Passenger Cars built in the United States 
have been equipped with Monroe Shock 
Absorbers. 








@ The United States Army uses Monroe Shock Absorbers, and 
everybody knows that War Vehicles have to perform satis- 
factorily and dependably over the toughest, roughest terrains. 


Monroe Shock Absorbers help the Gunner at his post, they 
keep the vehicle on amore even keel, and it’s “Hits that Count?’ 


BUSSES 








See +8 
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Powdered Metals 
e 
Institute Formed 
e 
By Companies 

DETROIT.—A. J. Langhammer, 
president of the Oilite division of 
Chrysler Corp., announced last 
week that all companies in the 
United States, manufacturing parts 
from powdered metal, have joined 
together to form the Powdered 
Metals Institute, with headquarters 
in Saginaw, Mich. 

“Purpose of the Powdered Metals 
Institute is to serve as an advisory 
council and aid to the United 
States Army and Navy in regard 
to adapting powdered metal to war 
production because of the great 
savings in time, materials and 
cost which its use can bring 
about,” Langhammer stated. 

Officers of the new institute are 
as follows: Chairman, L. E. Field, 
vice-president, U. S. Graphite Co., 
Saginaw; vice-chairman, Lang- 
hammer, and secretary, E. S. 
Patch, sales manager of the Mor- 
aine products, a division of Gen- 
eral Motors in Dayton, O. 


Machine Tool 
Work Speeded 


DETROIT.—Production of two 
new types of machine tools, much 
needed in armament work, has 
been started by Fisher Body, it is 
announced by E. F, Fisher, gen- 
eral manager. 

With work running well ahead 
of schedule on production of large 
planers and vertical boring mills, 
Fisher announced that his company 
has expanded its machine tool 
building program to include a 
newly designed type of horizontal 
boring mill, and a drilling and 
tapping machine. 

The horizontal mill was especially 
designed and built by Fisher Body 
engineers for use principally in 
building of anti-aircraft guns and 
tanks. It is a complicated but 
resourceful type of machine weigh- 
ing 55,000 pounds, with a 5-inch 
bar, a 40-inch horizontal traverse 
and a 60-inch vertical traverse. The 
planer building job was _ under- 
taken by Fisher Body a year ago 
on an order from the former OPM 
to relieve a shortage of this type 
of machine. 


Chris Sinsabaugh’s 
is read by the 
industry. 


‘Sparks’ column 
“‘wide-awake’’ in 
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SECOND MONTHLY MEETING of the 1942-43 Dealer War Service Plannin 


Board, top policy review bod 
in Detroit last week. Stu 
Chevrolet dealer operating un 
posed of General 
covers all 7 operation. 
of the G Legal Staff, shown (left) 
Development department, GMAC. 


ying 


of 
1 


Policies and 
er wartime eonditions, the committee is com- 
otors and Chevrolet officials whose automotive experience 
A new committee member is Warren E. Talcott, 


in the Chevrolet Committee System, was hel 


programs mapped for the 


with G. A. Ames, manager, Business 


Mass. Dealers Assn. Offers 


Suggestions to 


BOSTON.—At a meeting of the 
past and present directors of the 
Massachusetts State Automobile 
Dealers Assn., it was unanimously 
voted to notify the officers and di- 


NADA 


association is greater today than at 
any other time in our history—there- 
fore we recommend that stringent 
measures be taken immediately in 
ena strengthen the present 


rectors of NADA and various state| NA 


associations of the following facts 
together with suggestions and rec- 
ommendations: 

“The work done and the results 
obtained during the past year are 
duly recognized and all credit is 
granted. However, it is our belief 
that we are at the ‘cross-roads’ at 
the present time,” says the MSADA 
bulletin. 

“Upon examination of the finan- 
cial structure of our national asso- 
ciation, we find the following facts 


which we believe should interest | . 


every dealer. 
Monthly Expense is Startling 
Monthly 
First six months of 1941 
Second six months of 1941 
First five months of 1942. 
Next seven months of 1942 


“It appears that our expenses 
over income would be between 
$16,000 and $20,000 per month, 
nearly a quarter of a million dollars 
lost yearly, even the usually profit- 
able Used Car Guide department 
operated at a loss during July and 
August. 

“Can the dealers of America 
carry such a tremendous financial 
burden? Under the conditions that 
will exist for the duration, we dc 
not believe they can. : 

“The need of a strong nationa) 


Opportunity 


For Experienced Help 
Who Want a Future 


Parts Men 
Service Salesman 


POSITIVELY don’t apply unless you’re interested 


in getting ahead and can furnish reference. 


Mechanics 


Service Manager 
Bookkeepers 


All 


applications treated confidential. 


We Will Buy 


1 to 1,000 New 


and Used Cars 


Parts, Accessories and Shop Equipment Liquidated 
CONTACT OUR NEAREST STORE 


Bill Green 


White-Allen Chevrolet 
442 North Main St., Dayton, O. 


Jim White 


Jim White Chevrolet 
Adams at 10th, Toledo, O. 


Hugh White 


White Chevrolet Co. 
End Y Bridge, Zanesville, O 


“It is imperative that our na- 
tional organization be ‘stream- 
lined’ and we sincerely believe the 
following recommendations are for 
the ultimate benefit of all dealers, 
and only through such acceptance 
will NADA continue to function an 
efficient and strong organizaton. 

“Our recommendations and sug- 
gestions are as follows: 


Saving 
per Year 


1 Limit directors meeting to one 
per year (to be supplemented by 
regional meetings as necessary).. $8,000 
Terminate operation of Rubber 
committee 8,000 
Eliminate personnel added since 
July 1, 1942 5,000 
Discontinue four letters to mem- 
3,000 
quarters 3,000 
Reduce telegraphic expenses 6624% 
(use mail) 8,000 
Reduce telephone expenses 50% 
(use mail) veral thousand 
8 Reduce expenses of Executive 
Committee meetings at least 25%. 2,500 
9 Reduce weekly letters to bi-monthly 1,000 
10 Reduce all travel expenses imme- 
diately at least 50%—permitting 
only such travel as is specifically 
authorized in advance by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee .... Several thousanc 


11 The Guide Book to be issued 
every other month Several thousanc 


“At the present time the dues 
structure is not uniform—many 
large dealers not paying their pro 
portionate share. If the dues as 
suggested by the Membership com. 
mittee be adopted, it will not only 
be fair to all dealers but will in- 
crease our revenue several thou- 
sand dollars. If these suggestions 
together with other suggestions do 
not reduce our monthly expense ap- 
proximately 50 percent—and we do 
not believe they will—we suggest 
that under the present conditions 
our national association cannot af- 
ford to have an executive vice- 
president and general counsel with 
the salary expenditure of $26,000; 
therefore, we recommend that the 
office of executive vice-president be 
eliminated and Charles W. Bishop 
be appointed general manager. 

“During this critical period many 
dealers are willing and anxious to 
devote any and all time that may be 
needed to our national affairs with- 
out compensation. Their availability 
will not only reduce the expenses 
but we believe will be of benefit in 
furthering the progress of the asso- 
ciation. 

“We are positive that these ac- 
complishments will result in NADA 
receiving the full confidence and 
financial backing of all dealers. 

“As requested by our national 
association we will organize imme- 
diately a drive in Massachusetts, 
the fund to be held in escrow and its 
disposition to be under the full con- 
trol of our Board of Directors pend- 
ing further advice from the officers 
of NADA as to the acceptance of 
the above suggestions.”— (Signed) 
Edward H. Baker, Treasurer, Mas- 
sachusetts State Automobile Deal- 
ers Assn., Inc. 


Suggestions Rewarded 
PONTIAC.—In the first five months 
of operation, Pontiac Motor division's 
Suggestion Plan has brought in 
production speeding suggestions and 
paid out a total of $5,564 in war bonds 
and stamps to 94 employes. 


All Wars End! There'll be Cars and 
Trucks and Tires to sell again. 


Cites Previous Boosts: 


WLB Denies Pay Raise 
To Ford Workers 


WASHINGTON. — Finishing up 
its “Big Three” cases, the War 
Labor Board last week unanimous- 
ly rejected the $1l-a-day pay in- 
crease demand of the UAW-CIO, 
for 115,000 Ford Motor Co. em- 
ployes. 

It was the largest single case in 
which the board had refused a 
pay advance of any size, and came 
on the heels of board rulings 
granting four-cent hourly wage 
raises to more than 315,000 work- 
ers employed by General Motors 
Corp. and Chrysler Corp. 

No formal written decision of 
the board was announced, but it 
was understood that the Ford 
wage demand was turned down on 
the basis of the WLB’s Little Steel 
wage stabilization formula, under 
which industrial workers in gen- 
eral are entitled to pay advances 
totaling 15 percent to compensate 
for increased living costs in the 


period from January, 1941, to May, | 28 


1942. 

A WLB official said that the 
UAW demand could not be justi- 
fied because Ford employes were 
getting upwards of 28 percent 
more than they received on Jan. 1, 
1941, and were generally better 
paid than others in the automo- 
tive industry. 

The only economic concession 
allowed in the decision was to in- 
crease the vacation pay to two 
weeks for employes with more than 
five years’ service. Previous vaca- 
tion allowances had approximated 
one week’s pay. 

The demands of the union for a 
10 percent bonus for night-shift 
workers and for equalization of 
rates in all Ford plants through- 
out the country also were rejected 
by the WLB in its ruling, it was 
understood. The UAW had asked 


Dealers 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the stock of private dealers. 

Brooks, commenting on Murray’s 
request, said: 

“Many dealers have had cars on 
hands for months—since the gov- 
ernment freezing order—which 
they have been unable to sell. 
Those cars are running up storage 
charges and carrying charges. 
Dealers have had rent and other 
expenses to meet. 

“The army and navy say that 
they can use the cars, but the 
dealers cannot sell them at the 
prices fixed by the government 
without taking losses. 

“We have had protests from 
dealers through the Middlewest 
asking that the situation be 
remedied.” 


Thiokol Replaces Rubber 


In Gaskets, Strips 

CHICAGO.—Felt Products Mfg. 
Co., in its search for substitutes for 
critical materials formerly utilized 
in gaskets and strips, announces a 
new strip material with the spongy 
effect of rubber strip. 

_The Fel-Pro Thiokol strip mate- 
rial is produced by the application 
by special methods of Thiokol to 
a@ specially processed felt base. 
The result is a spongy rubber 
cushioning effect. One of the prob- 
lems solved by Fel-Pro in engineer- 
ing this new material was that of 
making it weather resistant. These 
strips have already been produced 
in lengths well over six feet. 


CHRYSLER DIVISION 
receivin 


presentation. At Munroe’s 
president of Chrysler division. 


the Ford raise as part of a new 
union contract to replace one ex- 
piring Oct. 31. 

Observers felt that the WLB’s 
rejection of the wage increase may 
drastically lower the chances that 
the rest of the new Ford-UAW 
contract will be ratified, since Oop- 
position to some of its provisions 
has developed in many units of 
the Ford union up fo now. 


GM and UAW-CIO Sign 


New Contract 

DETROIT. — Contract between 
General Motors Corp. and UAW- 
CIO, providing for wage raises of 
4 cents an hour as ordered by the 
War Labor Board, was signed last 
week. 

Effecting upward of 250,000 
workers, the contract will be ef- 
fective Oct. 19. The wage raises 
are retroactive, however, to April 


Many Industries 
Drawing on 


Auto Machines 


DETROIT. — Although the ton- 
nage totals do not show up in the 
statistics of salvage, the automo- 
tive industry has salvaged thous- 
ands of pieces of the production 
equipment which was dumped into 
snow-covered storage yards when 
motor car assembly lines fell silent 
early this year. 

This indication of un-recorded 
salvage was revealed last week in 
a report of the Machine Tool List- 
ing Service of the Automotive 
Council for War Production. 

This report shows that nearly 
9,000 machine tools, presses, weld- 
ers and other types of equipment 
have been moved out of automo- 
tive plants, scattered throughout 
the nation and put to work in the 
past six months. 

In this wholesale re-distribution 
of idle equipment the _ salvage 
value to the nation is inestimable, 
but even a cursory examination of 
the records provides clues as to 
the potential worth of the effort. 

All sections of the country and 
many varieties of industrial en- 
deavor have drawn upon _ the 
automotive industry’s bank of me- 
chanical equipment. 


Two Navy Men Receive 


$13,500 Welding Award 

CLEVELAND. — Capt. C. A. 
Trexel and A. Amirikian, director 
of planning and design, and design 
engineer, respectively, Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy depart- 
ment, Washington, last week were 
announced recipients of the $13,700 
grand award in the nationwide 
2%-year $200,000 scientific welding 
study program sponsored by the 
James F. Lincoln Arc Welding 
Foundation. Subject matter was 
caisons for naval dry docks. 

The welding study, known as the 
“$200,000 Industrial Progress Award 
Program,” brought forth reports of 
welding progress prepared by 
executives, engineers, designers, 
architects, production officials and 
others throughout the industrial 
field. The study indicated a possi- 
bility of tremendous savings in 
costs and man hours for production 
of products by arc welding for 
both war and peace. 


was one of the seven Chrysler Corp. 

Army-Navy E flags recently. veo ae 
division’s general sales manegee, oa 
ght ( 


Here is S. W. Munroe, Chrysler 
as master of ceremonies during the 
ackground) is David A. Wallace, 
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Meet One of America’s 
Most Important Victory Workers 


THE AUTOMOTIVE 
MECHANIC 










JAE 


ca! 





It is his job to “save the wheels that serve America,” and 
you'll understand how vitally important his skill is to all of 
us when you consider the following facts*: 







@ Automobiles and trucks form the sole practicable means of transportation 
for war workers and war materials in many communities throughout 
America. 






@ In some sections, 78% to 100% of the workers drive by automobile to 
vital war plants. 


@ 2,314 U. S. cities, with a combined population of 12,524,000, depend : 
on private cars for transportation; and 54,000 U. S. communities Vi 
depend entirely on motor vehicles. 








@ Six out of every ten farms use one car or more; and 67% of all farm 
car mileage is necessity driving. 






@ 65.2% of all war plants reporting in Michigan (a typical war production 
state) depend on trucks to haul their incoming freight, while 69% use 
trucks to haul outgoing freight. 










@ Trucks haul nearly 100% of the milk supply of most large cities—and 
58% of all livestock marketed in the U. S. 






@ 95% of all fruits and vegetables hauled less than 300 miles are carried 














y P by trucks. 
Uy 7// 1] @ Trucks are the sole transportation system serving the 54,000 com- 
Y y QiwWh munities in the U. S. not reached by railroads. 
\\ The automotive mechanic—the trained Chevrolet Victory Service Man 






—is the lifeguard of America’s millions of cars and trucks. All America 
may well pay him tribute, may well see him for skilled service check- 
ups at regular intervals. 









*All statements based on reports compiled by the Michigan State Highway Dept. and the Statistical Dept. of A. M. A 










CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
America’s automotive service men are 
playing an important part in the nation’s 
war effort. It is their job to "save the 


wheels that serve America.” SEE YOUR DEALER 
LOCAL TODAY 


VICE ON ALL MAKES OF CARS AND TRUCKS 
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Senate Bill Introduced 
Calling for Auto Seizure 


WASHINGTON. — Legislation 
giving the President power to com- 
mandeer or acquire by voluntary 
sale automobiles and other trans- 

rtation equipment was introduced 
ast week by Senator Robert R. 
Reynolds (Dem.), North Carolina, 
and Sheridan Downey (Dem.), Cali- 
fornia. 

Downey said the measure was a 
revision of previous bills introduced 
by the senators. 

The bill would authorize an ap- 
propriation of $500,000,000 for 
acquisition of transportation equip- 
ment. Downey said it would pave 
the way for reduction of autos on 
the highways from 27,400,000, the 
number in use at the beginning of 
this year, to 20,000,000, the number 
reported in a recent Brookings In- 
stitution analysis as necessary to 
carry on the economy of the nation. 


Downey said scrap from such 
acquisition would total approxi- 
mately 4,250,000 tons of steel (at 
the rate of 1,420 pounds per ed 
240,000 tons of non-ferrous metals 
and 27,000 long tons of non-tire 


, rubber, plus a limited number of 
good tires. 

Citing estimates made by the 
Office of Defense Transportation, 
Downey said approximately 1,000,- 
000 cars would either have been 
scrapped or stored away for the 
duration by the end of this year. 
By purchasing cars for scrapping 
at the rate of 500,000 a month, he 
said, the remaining 26,000,000 cars 
which, according to ODT estimates, 
would be on the roads at the begin- 
ning of 1943 could be reduced by 
1944 to around 20,000,000. 

First to be taken, he said, would 
be the jalopies, about 5,500,000 of 
which are 10 years old or more. The 
measure would provide that owners 
of requisitioned cars who need them 
for essential war work would be 
allowed to purchase other autos 
acquired under the act. 

Because of rubber and gasoline 
situations, Downey declared he and 
Reynolds believed many owners 
would like to dispose of their cars 
at a fair price, thus building up a 
source of newer cars from which 


war workers whose autos had been 
requisitioned could purchase re- 
placements. 

The measure would provide for 
determination of a fair price and 
payments to be made in money or 
War Savings Bonds, as the seller 
desired. If the seller agreed to 
take bonds he would be entitled to 
priority in purchase of a new auto 
after the war. 

If the seller did not agree to the 
price set, he would be ie 50 per 
cent of that price and given the 
privilege of suing for the amount 
he deemed fair. 


GM Workers Turning In 


200 Suggestions Daily 

DETROIT.—Workers in General 
Motors war plants have been turn- 
ing in “produce more for victory” 
suggestions at the rate of more 
than 200 a day since last April, 
when GM launched its Suggestion 
Plan to Increase War Production. 

Every day, on the average, 32 
“war winners” are accepted by 
GM production experts. Every day 
more than $1,000 in War Bonds and 
Stamps is awarded to lathe oper- 
ators, inspectors, cutter sharpen- 
ers, sweepers and scores of other 
GM men and women on the pro- 
duction front. 


FOB FACTORY 


(Continued from Page 2) 


ing Committee, made up predomi-| wide variations in performance of 
nantly of automotive and automo-| leaf springs resulting from changes 


tive parts companies. 

The new steel cases range in 
size from 20-millimeter to 105- 
millimeter, and are fabricated by 
several different processes. One 
of the most interesting is the 
cold-forging process, whereby a 
small disk of steel is pressed 
cold into the shape of a cart- 
ridge case in a matter of minutes, 
with only two minor machining 
operations remaining before the 
case is ready for shipment to 
loading plants, This method is 
used on the smaller-gage cases, 
and has been pioneered by a 
Detroit parts manufacturer, long 
supplying a variety of automotive 
parts produced by the same 
method, 


* * * 


Lead Coating 


Steel Leaves 

BACK IN THE PREWAR DAYS 
of the automotive industry, J. H. 
Shoemaker, secretary of the Leaf 
Spring Institute, was casting about 
for some way to do away with the 
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Auto-Lite is producing for 
America’s Armed Forces on land, 
sea and in the air 


PROJECTILES - BLACKOUT LIGHTING 
FIRING CONTROL APPARATUS 
FUSES - GUN FIRING SOLENOIDS 
MESS KITS - RELAYS, SWITCHES AND 
GOVERNORS «+ SPARK PLUGS 
STEEL' CARTRIDGE CASES 
STARTING, LIGHTING AND IGNITION 
BOOSTERS +. INSTRUMENTS AND 
GAUGES - FRACTIONAL HORSE- 
POWER MOTORS - LEATHER GOODS 
HORNS AND SIGNAL DEVICES 
BATTERIES - GENERATORS » ARMOR 
PLATE - METAL STAMPINGS + WIRE 
AND CABLE - IRON CASTINGS 
ETCHED, EMBOSSED AND LITHO- 
GRAPHED NAMEPLATES ~- PLASTIC 
PRODUCTS - ALUMINUM AND ZINC 
DIE CASTINGS 






















THE Army-Navy ‘‘E’’—sym- 
bol of a job well done—has 
been given Auto-Lite’s Toledo 
Tank Depot. This award is a 
signal honor deeply appreci- 
ated by the men and women 
of the entire Auto-Lite or- 
ganization who, in 22 great 
Auto-Lite plants, are turning 
out a wide variety of vital 
war equipment. 


In the citation which ac- 
companied the award, Robert 
P. Patterson, Under Secre- 
tary of War, said: ‘*....The 
high and practical patriotism 


of you men and women of 
the Toledo Tank Depot is 
inspiring... Your record will 
be difficult to surpass, yet the 
Army and Navy have every 
confidence that it was made 
only to be broken.’’ 


We agree, that record was 
made only to be broken. 
Through the loyalty and co- 
operation of the men and 
women in Auto-Lite produc- 
tion plants across the Nation, 
it will be broken. That is 
why we accept this award as 
a continuing responsibility. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


SARNIA, ONTARIO 


AUTO -LITE 





in interleaf surface conditions. 
With his associate, H. G. Webster, 
he conceived the idea of lead coat- 
ing the steel leaves, both for corro- 
sion protection and to improve the 
sliding qualities of the spring 
leaves. After acid pickling the 
steel, fluxing and lead coating, he 
made up some springs, but found 
that the steel failed because of 
hydrogen embrittlement arising in 
the pickling operation. 

The suggestion was made that 
the pickled and coated spring 
leaves be boiled in oil to drive 
off the hydrogen and correct the 
brittle condition. This was tried, 
and more springs sent out on 
the road for tests. Still they 
failed miserably. The only answer 
appeared to work out a new 
approach to the cleaning of the 
steel before coating. 

So the two men discarded the 
strong acid pickling process and 
turned to a molten salt bath. By 
use of highly oxidizing salts, they 
found that the surface of any steel 
part would be fully oxidized to the 
point where the oxidized layer 
could be virtually rinsed off in a 
weak acid solution. Then the 
cleaned surface could be fluxed and 
lead coated and a perfectly satis- 
factory result obtained. 

* 


Lead Thrust 


In Spotlight 

AT THE SAME TIME, the in- 
vestigators probed the matter of 
specially processine the lead before 
its use as coating material. They 
tried all t--es of treatment on the 
molten lead alloy but finally de- 
cided that the key to success was 
not in the lead but in the base 
metal itself. 

A few months ago lead began 
to enjoy an enviable position 
because it was a noncritical 
metal and was being suggested, 
in fact recommended, as a re- 
placement for tin, cadmium, 
nickel and other strategic metals 
which the war and the West 
Pacific debacle thrust into a new 
light. So, “Shoey” found himself 
with a process for treating all 
types of steel parts to put them 
in condition for lead coating. 
More work developed the dis- 

covery of a method for cleaning 
cast iron parts, this requiring a 
second type of molten salt cleaner, 
operated at a lower temperature 
than the first mixture. This cleaner 
was reducing in nature, removing 
the oxides developed in the first 
bath, but having no effect on the 
base metal. This change was re- 
quired because of the fact that 
even dipping in weak acid etched 
the surface of cast iron sufficiently 
to expose additional “graphite 
flakes,” to which the lead coating 


would not adhere. 
* Ea ~ 


Cleaners Different 


In Character 

THE CLEANERS are sold now 
under the trade name Kolene No. 1 
and No. 2, the same name applied 
to a type of chlorinated solvent 
produced by these engineers, but 
of course different in character. 

Ability to lead coat cast iron 
is something of an achievement, 
for it has hitherto been difficult 
if not impossible to obtain a 
tightly adherent “tinning” on 
cast iron because of the exposed 
graphite. Of course, cast iron 
pistons have been electroplated 
with tin, but some form of pre- 
treatment of the metal, usually 
grit blasting, must precede appli- 
cation of the coating metal. 


N. Y. War Transit Group — 


Pledges Cooperation 

NEW YORK.—Cooperation with 
the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion and the State War Council in 
making and enforcing wartime 
regulations applicable to trucks, 
buses, taxicabs, private automo- 
biles, school buses, street cars and 
railroad trains will be the function 
of the New York City War Tran- 
sit Committee, which was organ- 
ized here Sept. 11. 


Businessmen Favored 
MONTREAL.—Businessmen from the 
United States, who come to the Do- 
minion on specific business, now will 
be allowed additional supplies of gaso- 
line, the Department of Munitions and 
Supply announces. 
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HIs 1942 model shell casing pic- 
Tit here differs from shell 
casings of the past in one important 
aspect: 


There is no copper used in its manu- 
facture. /t is made of steel. 


Over long months Buick, in cooper- 
ation with a special U.S. Army ord- 
nance-industry committee, has 
worked on one of the special and 
ticklish processes of its production 
— and now that the job is rolling, all 


that’s been learned of special proc- 
esses and techniques is available for 
all shell-casing-makers to use if they 
desire. 


It’s a notably good shell casing. Tests 
in quantities already have been suc- 
cessfully concluded, and these steel 
cases are being turned out on an ac- 
celerating production basis. 


With copper as desperately scarce as 
it is, and the millions of these shell 
casings that will be needed for the 
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BUICK Witt BU 





hungry guns, you can imagine what 
a first-rank contribution this is to our 
nation’s war effort. 


Buick is proud to have played a part 
in its development, proud to have 
worked hand in hand with the Army, 
glad to have demonstrated that in the 
pinch American ingenuity is still 
doing business at the same old stand. 


% You will also be glad to know we are keeping 
months ahead of schedule on our output of Pratt & 
Whitney aircraft engines and many other important 


war products such as tank parts, artillery parts, etc. 
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Modified Gas Rationing 
Advocated by AAA 


WASHINGTON.—A statement on 
behalf of the motorists of the 
country was laid before William 
M. Jeffers, rubber administrator, 
by Thos. P. Henry, president of the 
American Automobile Assn., last 
week. Approved by the executive 
committee of the national motor- 
ing body, the statement whole- 
heartedly subscribed to the main 
objectives set forth in the Baruch 
report. 

Principal recommendations made 
to Jeffers were: 

Full speed ahead with the syn- 
thetic rubber program, utmost ac- 
celeration of the plan to provide 
tires and recaps to keep our 27,- 
000,000 passenger cars in opera- 
tion, modification and improve- 
ment of the Eastern gasoline 
rationing plan before nationwide 
application, and more stress on 
voluntary cooperation. 

Henry urged upon Jeffers the 
vital importance of getting the 
motorists to understand and realize 
that they are asked to conserve 
rubber in order that they may 
continue to have their cars for 


Facts and Flashes 


their own necessary uses. 

“The motorists should be defin- 
itely assured that this is the policy 
of the government,” the AAA 
president told the Rubber Admin- 
istrator. “In this connection they 
should be given to understand that 
the new tire replenishment pro- 
gram is intended not alone for 
automobiles used by highly spe- 
cialized groups, but for all cars in 
accordance with such mileage as 
is allotted for the use of in- 
dividuals.” 

Turning to the subject of nation- 
wide gasoline rationing, Henry 
pointed out that the Rubber Ad- 
ministrator had ordered extension 
of the Eastern plan to the nation 
as a whole, whereas the Baruch 
report had recommended adoption 
of a “new” plan for nationwide 
gasoline rationing. 

“We feel that this departure 
from the Baruch report is deserv- 
ing of an explanation to the 
people,” the statement said. “It is 
of the utmost importance that the 
Rubber Administrator should in- 
dicate what modifications, if any, 


are contemplated in applying gaso- 
line rationing to the present non- 
rationed area. We find that the 
opposition to date is in the main 
not to gasoline rationing but rather 
to the application of the Eastern 
plan. We find that it is the con- 
sensus in many sections of the 
non-rationed area that this plan, 
predicated on a shortage of gaso- 
line in the East, would have dis- 
astrous consequences on transpor- 
tation, on civilian economy, and 
consequently on the war effort of 
the country. 

“We also recommend that before 
coupon rationing is applied on a 
nationwide scale, a fair and im- 
partial analysis be made of the 
experience to date in the Eastern 
rationed area. This experience will 
unquestionably show that more 
stress must be placed on the in- 
dividual needs of car owners and 
users frem the standpoint of mak- 
ing a living; the necessity of a 
greater degree of uniformity on 
the part of rationing boards in 
dealing with similar cases; the pos- 
sibility of making a distinction be- 
tween the gasoline consumption of 
large and small cars, respectively; 
and the elimination of abuses. 


All Wars End! There'll be Cars and 


Trucks and Tires to sell again. 








Car, Truck Financing 


Off Another 6% 


! Aug. 31, 1941, and an index of 67 | 


Special to Automotive News 

WASH 
passenger cars financed in August 
by sales finance companies de- 
creased 6 percent from July of this 
year, according to the U. S. bureau 
of the census. 

The dollar volume of paper ac- 
quired in new car financing, how- 
ever, decreased only 4 percent, In 
used car financing, the number of 
cars decreased 12 percent, the dol- 
lar volume of paper acquired, 10 
percent. 

In new commercial car financing, 
month ago comparisons show that 
the number of cars decreased 13 
percent, and the dollar volume of 
paper acquired, 7 percent; while 
the number and dollar volume of 
used commercial cars decreased 18 
percent and 16 percent, respectively. 

Retail automotive outstandings 
held by sales finance companies 
were reduced an average of 13 per- 
cent during August. A year ago 
comparison shows a 62 percent 
drop in these outstanding balances, 
as shown by an index of 178 for 


From the 


Technical Service Department 
ETHYL CORPORATION 


FROM THE WARTIME AUTOMOTIVE FRONT 


Speedometer readings are no longer reliable as service reminders. 


1600 West Eight Mile Road 
DETROIT, Michigan 


Reduced 


operation by many car owners means cars are in service only two or three days 


a week. 


rather than mileage basis these days. 


Condition of battery, crankcase oil, etc., should be checked on time 


Reported effect of war is general leveling off of gasoline octane ratings over 


country. 


"peaks" of extremely high-octane ratings are disappearing. 


Need for scrap metal is far more urgent than most Americans realize. 


Antiknock quality of regular and premium is holding up well, but 


Auto- 


motive men who cooperate in present drive to "Get in the Scrap" are rendering 


important patriotic service — should redouble their efforts to salvage steel, 


copper, 


brass, 


and other metals. 


Many knocking complaints, blamed on lowered antiknock value of gasoline, are 


caused by mechanical condition rather than quality of fuel. 
larly automatic and vacuum advance characteristics of distributors. 


Check particu- 


Dis- 


tributor point misadjustment also can cause knocking, as spacing of points 


influences ignition timing. 


Elaborate precautions needed to protect cars in storage have influenced many 


owners to keep their cars in service. 


gumming, battery deterioration and other storage ills. 


is always ready for use in possible emergency. 


At the same time, 


Occasional use of car prevents oil 


car 


"Preventive Maintenance" is a good idea for repair shop equipment as well as 


for cars. 


Take care of your valve grinders, 


test benches and other equipment. 


Keep them clean and accurate—there aren't any more where they came from. 


any vapor lock complaints turned out to be caused by low fuel pump pressures 


from cracked or leaking fuel pump diaphragms. 


"Vapor lock" complaints in cool 


weather are almost certainly due to some mechanical obstacles preventing fuel 
reaching the carburetor. 


"Oil is ammunition — use it wisely!" 





SS sss 


INGTON.—The number of; for Aug. 31, 1942. 


Month ago comparisons show 
that the volume of wholesale auto- 
motive paper acquired by sales 
finance companies decreased 17 
percent for new cars and 3 percent 
for used cars. The outstanding 
balances for this type of paper de- 
creased 14 percent during August, 
1942. The ratios of the paper ac- 
quired during August, 1942, to the 
outstanding balances as of Aug. 31, 
1942 were 5 percent for retail 
automotive. 


Truckers See 
35 MPH Limit 
Schedule Peril 


DETROIT. — Truckers, particu- 
larly those engaged in interstate 
commerce, see a threat to sched- 
ules and possible expensive changes 
to result from the national 35-mile- 
an-hour speed limit. 

“Our trucks are geared so that 
the overdrive does not cut in 
until we hit 40,” said one. “The 
overdrive saves us 25 percent in 
gas consumption. The only way 
we can comply with the law and 
at the same time use our over- 
drives is to change the rear axles. 
But try and get a rear axle now. 
Besides, it would be very expen- 
sive at this time and would lay 
up our trucks.” 

Another truck operator wailed 
that his trucks are geared so that 
the overdrive cuts in at about 42. 

“We can adjust it so that it 
will use the overdrive at 40,” 
he said, “but below that would 
mean a lot of expensive repairs 
and changes which we are not 
prepared to do. 

“The truck operators are just as 
anxious to conserve rubber as any 
one else in the United States. We 
are just as patriotic and willing to 
comply with anything that helps 
the rubber situation. 

“When the Baruch report was 
printed and showed the recom- 
mendation for a 35-mile limit, we 
called in our tire expert and asked 
him how much savings there would 
be between the 40-mile limit which 
was urged before and the 35 miles. 
He told us the savings in rubber 
were so infinitesimal as to be al- 
most nonexistent. 

“I believe the 40-mile limit 
would have worked just as well. 
Most people will cheat a little 
anyway at 35, while 40 would 
satisfy most.” 


It is certain, however, that the 
truckers will order their drivers 
not to cheat even the slightest on 
the 35-mile law. 

“Can you imagine what would 
happen to us if the Office of De- 
fense Transportation checkers find 
our trucks speeding? They won't 
stop him or even tell us. But 
when we come to them for an order 
for retreads or tires or parts, they'll 
take out our card and there will be 
a little tag on it which will give 
the time, the place and the speed 
which our truck was clocked. That 
would wind us up after our tires 
or equipment give out. 

“No, sir, we'll forget the over- 
drives and savings and schedules 
and just obey the law to the let- 
ter. But our loads are 85 per- 
cent either war orders or essen- 
tial civilian goods. And we're 
going to be delayed in deliveries. 
Time will bear us out that 40 
miles would have been just as 
well for the nation as a whole.” 


Lundberg, Hofmann Get 


New Briggs Posts 

DETROIT.—W. P. Brown, presi- 
dent of Briggs Mfg. Co., announces 
the appointment of a new director 
and a new vice-president for the 
company. 

The new director is E. E. Lund- 
berg, vice-president of the com- 
pany in charge of engineering, who 
has taken the place on the Board 
of Directors of the late Howard 
Bonbright. 

The new vice-president is F. W. 
Hofmann, who was assistant fac- 
tory manager of all Briggs plants 
ee the changeover to the war 
effort. 
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But Service Holds Up— 





Gas Rationing Fears 
Pinch Seattle 


Special to Automotive News 
SEATTL 


E.—The automobile po- 
sition in the Northwest hasn’t been 
helped any by the announcement 
of nationwide gasoline rationing; 
in fact, this is one of the reasons 
for slowing down of used car sales 
the past three weeks. These had 


been very brisk previously. 


“Freezing” of used tires also has 
thrown cold water on the brisk 
used car business that dealers had 
enjoyed in the Seattle area, ac- 
cording to Dean Howard, president, 
Seattle Automobile Dealers Assn. 

“Used car demand has fallen off 
considerably,” he informed Auvurto- 
MoTivE News. “Recent news from 
Washington hasn’t been conducive 
to buyers rushing into the market. 
Prices are holding steady, and the 
first reaction may be displaced 
later on with more confidence and 


increased activity, again.” 
Howard is manager of Howard 
Motor Co., Ford-Mercury-Lincoln 
dealer. All the new cars his firm 
has are either in the “deep 
freeze” or in the recent 4-door se- 
dan clamp. “Other dealers report 
fair activity in new car sales,” he 
stated. “Some certificate buyers 
are unable to obtain the car they 
want, stocks getting down in this 
locale. Some dealers, at that, still 
have fair stocks, but mostly in the 
medium and higher brackets.” 


In This 
Corner 


(Continued from Page 4) 


whether it is to propel an airplane, 
pull a train, or dig a ditch, is about 
one and one-half to two times as 
much as that done by an automo- 
bile engine. In addition, the fuel 
is much cheaper. 

But the above facts are rather 
widely known. The development of 
synthetics and substitutes in the 
Axis countries is the factor which 
really upsets the calculations of 
those who believe that the answer 
to the entire problem is merely a 
matter of adding up the total pro- 
ductions of the various oil fields 
under Nazi domination and then 
dividing the result by a figure 
representing the fuel consumption 
of the German military organiza- 
tion per day. 

By the beginning of 1939, a tax 
of 51 cents a gallon had been im- 
posed in Italy on gasoline and 8 
36-cent tax in Germany. The 
reason? To encourage the de- 
velopment of synthetic and substi- 
tute fuels. There also were direct 
subsidies. At that time, about one 
quarter of all motor vehicle trans- 
portation in the Axis countries 
was accomplished with synthetic 
or substitute fuels. 

Gasoline made from coal gases 
was widely used. Alcohol made 
from vegetables was blended witb 
straight gasoline. There were ex- 
periments with ammonia _ and 
acetylene. Some 25,000 vehicles in 
Europe used compressed gases as 
fuel. The German motorist, who 
had to pay 60 cents a gallon for 
gasoline, could use city gas at 8 
price equivalent to 43 cents a 
gallon. Forty-one cents worth of 
methane also took him as far as a 
gallon of gasoline. Propane-butane 
fuel was more expensive—equiva- 
lent to 61 cents a gallon—but one 
tank full took the motorist some 
225 miles. 

Other substitutes for gasoline 
and oil are oil made by hydro- 
genation, pulverized coal suspended 
in oil and oil “cooked” from corn 
wood, algae, seaweed, leaves and 
similar substances in combination 
with limestone. 

It is logical to assume that the 
rapid growth of synthetics and 
substitutes in Germany has been 
accelerated by the war. Although 
facts are hard to obtain since the 
war began, on either the diesel 
engine development in Germany or 
the synthesis of fuel, it appears to 
me that enough is known for those 
who predict an early defeat for 
Hitler on the basis of fuel exhaus- 
tion to be more cautious.—B. B. 
Williams, president, Cooper-Bes- 
semer Corp., Mount Vernon, O. 


Asked regarding proposed easing 
of Regulation W, Howard said, 
that speaking for himself, he liked 
the present terms. “It’s been a 
good thing,” he continued. “I have 
long advocated stiff enough down 
payment so that the car keeps 
sold. In higher brackets, the situa- 
tion may be quite different.” 

In service, all dealers have more | 


road. But there are a good many 


is not to get the business in, but 
to get the jobs out.” 








| 


in Mich 





three Cleveland banks has been 
approved by holders of the neces- 


“The dealer problem in service | S4™y number of preferred shares, 
and $2,000,000 will be borrowed im- 





| mediately, President Ben F. Hop- 





| MASS INDUCTION. Two-hundred and fifty employes of Continental Motors’ | 
than they can take care of, re- Detroit plant—the largest industrial group thus far trained as air raid wardens | 
gan—received their certificates and were sworn in by OCD official 


Fy have a daily lineup of cars | *t & ceremony in Detroit. 
and are working with 30 percent : 
of the manpower we should have,” | Cleveland Graphite Gets 


he said. “We try to do what is| OK j 
needed to keep the cars on the) mon Sis bey Gra- 
phite Bronze Co.’s plan to estab-! 


sales of complete motors, many | j;,; : ; 
owners figuring it is a good time lish a credit up to $5,000,000 with 


for exchange of motors, while still 


kins announced last week. 








Engineer Work 
Is Started on 
Postwar Roads 


WASHINGTON. — Brig. Gen. 
Philip B. Flemnig, federal works 
administrator, has announced 
that the first actual engineering 
work on postwar public con- 
struction—a projected highway 
building program to cost nearly 
$500,000,000—is well under way. 

Thomas H. MacDonald, public 
roads commissioner of the Fed- 
eral Works Agency, reported to 
Gen. Fleming the approval of 
projects, including the drafting 
of engineering plans, in the 
states of California, Mas .achu- 
setts, Mississippi, Missoum, New 
Jersey, New York and Oregon, 
and in the District of Columbia. 
Additional projects are under 
consideration by the Public 
Roads Administration, MacDon- 
ald added. Actual construction 
will begin after the war. 






| 
| 
| 























The credit, which will be avail- 
able through 1945 in amounts as 
needed, is to be used principally 
for carrying increased inventor- 
ies and accounts receivable re- 
quired by the company’s expand- 
ing war production. 













Chris oa” “Sparks’’ column 
e 


All Wars End! There'll be Cars and | is read by “wide-awake” in 


Trucks and Tires to sell again. ' industry. 


THIS was New Model Time 


T= was new model time. Other Octobers, 
the automobile industry would be unveiling 
sparkling new values in a strictly American 
custom which everyone—young and old, rich 
and poor—enjoyed. 


The well known, serious fact was that, each 
year, the automobile industry spurred by a vig- 
orous spirit of free competition and “divine dis- 
content” would offer the public new and better 
value —lower prices —often both. 


The public not only gained by getting more 
for their dollars, but also the public tooka friendly 
interest in the mystery, excitement and revela- 
tions of new model time. All Americans are car 
fanciers; only the elite of Europeans have been. 


Symbolic of America 


In the spirit of wholehearted patriotism, the 
people of America have given up, among other 
things, the annual pleasure of buying a new car. 
The need for and the value of devoting automo- 
bile factories, personnel and management abili- 
ties to the production of war materials is self- 
evident. Automotive engineering and production 
talents are repeating their peace-time achieve- 
ments with better products, lower costs—fre- 
quently both—for America’s Victory effort. 


These great institutions—which are now 
doing so much, so well and so expeditiously — 
were a special pride of America in the peace 
years and are even more so today. They were 
big, successful and progressive before the war 
because American people enjoyed the custom 
of buying a new model car every year. Not 
everybody did buy one—but nearly everybody 
wanted to. 


It was symbolic of the American pattern of 
free ambition and free opportunities—free ways 
of living—that we are all fighting to preserve. 


Tue Facrories Serve 
with War Materials 
Production 





Other years at new model time the new car was 
a kind of progress report to the public by the 
automobile company. 


Report of Progress 


At new model time, the public would decide 
if a company such as Chrysler Corporation 
merited continued confidence and was entitled 
to get the sales and profits needed by the organi- 
zation to keep on progressing. 


Although we have no new models to an- 
nounce this year, we have good news to tell 
about past models in people’s hands. Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler dealers report that 
the old ones are standing up very well. Major 
repairs are not numerous. More than 70 per 
cent of all their service orders are for lubrica- 
tion, minor adjustments, small replacements and 
body repairs. The quality and long life engi- 
neered into these cars are proving themselves. 


Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler 
dealers are playing an important part in car 
conservation. They have the experience, spe- 
cial equipment and replacement parts for this 
transportation maintenance work. 


These dealers have the“know how’ for the car 
and truck conservation that is so important today. 


The anxieties of the nation are divided chiefly 
between the activities of our troops and the pro- 
duction of war materials in the factories. Certain 
items of war equipment are scarce; tremendous 
energies are being applied to getting them pro- 
duced. Impressive results in production are 
being accomplished and, we are confident, will be. 


The American way will win! The American 
way is to apply the superior courage, honesty 
and intelligence of free men to a task and get it 
done—better than was thought possible! 


Tue Dearers Serve 
with Transportation 


Maintenance 


. Divisions of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


YOUR SCRAP 


= THROW 


METAL 


INTO THE 


FIGHT Tey 
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Dealers Intensify Drive 


For Scrap in Ark. 


Tire Bootlegging Off: 
Used Car Sales Drop 


Dallas and Richmond, Va., it is 
negligible, according to the sur- 
vey. 

Sale of used cars was found to 
be off between 30 percent and 40 
percent and the condition of tires 
on trade-ins was said to be bad. 
It appears that second-hand cars 
being turned in with fairly good 
tires are becoming rarities. 


Taking the country as a whole, 
tire dealers are not going out of 
business as fast as generally ex- 
pected but the situation is too 
spotted to justify any attempt at 
an average percentage. At Indian- 
apolis not more than half-dozen 
out of 65 tire dealers have gone 
out of business, but the financial 
condition of many in other locali- 





DETROIT.—Bootlegging of new 
tires in the country as a whole is 
negligible, the U. S. department of 
commerce has found in a survey 
conducted through its regional of- 
fices. At the same time second- 
hand tires are so scarce on the 
legitimate market that defense 
workers who have retread cer- 
tificates frequently can find no tire 
carcass good enough for retread- 
ing. This scarcity is partly respon- 
sible for the recent freezing of 
second-hand tire sales. 

Tire bootlegging in Chicago is 
considerable but in Minneapolis, 


Ickes, Eastman 














U. S. Possession Oasis 
For Rationed Canadians 
VANCOUVER, B. C.—Bound- 
ary Bay, a tiny point of land 
which protrudes into the Gulf 
of Georgia across the 49 parallel 
and thus becomes the property 
of the United States (although 
surrounded as far as land is 
concerned by the province of 
British Columbia), has become 
an oasis for rationed Canadians. 
When gasoline started to be ra- 
tioned in Canada, Canadians 
who own the majority of the 
summer homes on this isolated 
U. S. headland started to fill up 
their gasoline tanks with Amer- 
ican gasoline, for which ration 
coupons were not required. 
Now since coffee, tea and 
sugar have been rationed in 
Canada visitors spending week- 
ends at their homes in Boundary 
Bay are reported to be stocking 
up with supplies of coffee and 
tea to augment limited amounts 
available under the Canadian 


LITTLE ROCK —Aiding the 
drive for vitally needed scrap, the 
Arkansas Automobile Dealers 
Assn., Inc. has formulated a 
simple program in which Arkansas 
dealers are urged to cooperate. 

Chief feature is a poster which 
has been created exclusively for 
automobile dealerships. The poster 
enables each dealer to check his 
own salvage efforts and will con- 
vey to his employes and to the 
public the fact that consistent ef- 
forts are being made to dispose of 
accumulated scrap weekly. 

“If you have not started saving 
salvaged parts which accumulated 
from replacement of new parts, 
we urge you to do so immediately,” 
says the association’s bulletin. “Dis- 
pose of these parts at least once 
a week and twice a week if they 
accumulate fast enough. The quick- 
er this scrap material reaches the 


one of which will be helpful and 
beneficial. 

1. “Campaign to move more sal- 
vage out of your dealership. 

2. “Check with your employe and 
customers to learn of abandoned 
vehicles which have not been 
turned in for salvage and report 
these vehicles to your county sal- 
vage chairman. 

3. “Offer the use of your wrecker 
to bring in scrap and abandoned 
cars. 

4. “Inform vvsur county agent 
and local county salvage chairman 
of your cutting torches and equip- 
ment where it is necessary to hire 
this work done to cut up various 
types of scrap before shipment.” 


Mo. Fuel Sales Off 22% 


ST. LOUIS.—Missouri state gasoline 
tax collections, best barometer of auto- 








Will Address 
API Convention 


NEW YORK.—Petroleum Coor- 
dinator Harold L. Ickes, Deputy 
Coordinator Ralph K. Davies and 
Defense Transportation Director 
Joseph B. Eastman will be among 
the speakers at the twenty-third 
annual meeting of the American 
Petroleum Institute, to be held at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, Nov. 
9-12, according to William R. 
Boyd jr., Institute president. 

Boyd, reporting as president of 
the Institute and as chairman of 
the Petroleum Industry War Coun- 
cil, and Ickes, will address the 
first general session of the meet- 
ing on Nov. 11. Davies and his 
assistants and divisional directors 
will speak at a session on Nov. 12, 
and Eastman and other prominent 
government officials concerned with 
oil-industry problems, will be heard 
at a special session on the evening 
of Nov. 11. 

Nine group sessions have been 
scheduled for the meeting, to dis- 
cuss the protection of petroleum 
facilities, wartime automotive 
transportation, pipe-line transpor- 
tation, synthetic rubber raw ma- 
terials from petroleum and the re- 
finery conversion program, hydro- 
carbon properties and _ research, 
and government problems in con- 
trolling drilling and production. 
Only about 40 committee meetings, 
whose work is contributing di- 
rectly to the war effort, are 
planned. 

The usual annual dinner will not 
be held. 


City Transit — 
Problems Rise 


WASHINGTON. — Nationwide 
gasoline rationing, coupled with 
rubber rationing which already 
has brought a 50 percent increase 
in bus and streetcar traffic during 
the last year, brings to cities to- 
day their greatest transportation 
problems. Most important of these 
involve providing additional facili- 
ties for riders and speeding up of 
traffic movement, according to a 
survey of 22 representative cities 
by the International City Man- 
agers’ Assn. 

Passenger traffic in the cities in- 
creased from 15 percent in Cleve- 
land to 275 percent in Amarillo, 
with greatest increases occurring 
in smaller “boom towns.” The con- 
ductor’s “step to the rear, please” 
fails to help in many cities, and 
new buses and streetcars, and even 
new lines, have been added. 

Detroit, which owns its own 
street railway system, put on 230 
new vehicles and San Diego added 
161. Old equipment—both buses 
and streetcars—was brought back 
into use in several cities; Detroit 
for example, renovated 150 street- 
cars. 
























































Collect Scrap as Army 


Tires Take Curve 

ANTWERP, N. Y.—Boys of this 
village cashed in on the scrap rub- 
ber collection—with the aid of the 
United States Army. 

Police noticed the boys stationed 
at a sharp turn in a road leading 
to a military reservation. They 
found some youngsters collected as 
much as five pounds a day of rub- 
ber scraps torn from the treads of 
armored vehicles as they screeched 
around the curve. 


ties is reported as precarious. 

The average mortality among 
automobile dealers was estimated 
at about 20 percent in various sus oo “Sparks” column | into war armaments. 


areas surveyed. 


system. 





“‘wide-awake”’ in 
industry. 


* * * 


WHAT PONTIAC HAS DONE), 


“We offer a few suggestions any! the same period in 1941. 


salvage depot in each respective | mobile travel, dropped $314,385 in Au- 
county, the quicker it is relayed 
to the steel mills to be produced 


st to 22 percent below collections for 
ugust, 1941. Total collections for the 
first eight months of the year were 
$8,912,890, a decrease of $1,347,908 from 


* * * 





AS MANY PEOPLE in the industry know, Pontiac was 
among the first of the automotive manufacturers to assume 
war production responsibilities on a major scale. 

It was in March of 1941—10 months before Pearl 
Harbor—that we undertook the mass production of a 
complicated automatic anti-aircraft cannon for the Navy. 
At this writing, it is being produced at the maximum 
specified rate— months ahead of schedule—with the cannon 
itself having been improved by re-design and consid- 
erably reduced in price to the Government. 

Subsequently, five additional contracts of similar im- 
portance and complexity were assumed. These range 
from automatic field guns and instruments of aerial attack 


that comprise over 4000 precision parts to huge tank 
units, heavy-duty power plant assemblies and transport 
mechanisms. 

To these vast combined operations, we have been and 
are devoting without stint all the lessons we learned in the 
building of over two million quality automobiles. Their 
successful prosecution calls not only for resourcefulness 
and ingenuity but also for zeal and devotion to duty of the 
highest order on the part of all concerned. 

And that has been the order of the day—every day— 
here at Pontiac! 





PON Tacs 
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{uto Levies to F igure 


in Pa. Tax-Reduction Fight 


cial to Automotive News 

HARRISBURG, Pa.—Whether to 
educe state taxes or increase ap- 
ropriations to absorb a contem- 
ated surplus will become a lively 
‘ssue during the 1943 session of the 
tate legislature here, it is pre- 
jieted by the State Chamber of 
Commerce. 


While the chamber’s statement 
made no reference to _ specific 
.avies which might be reduced, in- 
dications are that automotive taxes 
will figure in the tax reduction 
ight. An added  one-cent-per- 
vallon gasoline tax was included 
n a group of so-called emergency 
ixes enacted in 1935 and since 
ontinued. The one-cent emergency 

vy is in addition to the state’s 
egular gasoline tax rate of three 
‘ents per gallon. 

Estimating the prospective state 
surplus for the 1943-45 biennium 
tt nearly $70,000,000, resulting 
mainly from lower unemployment 
-elief costs, the state chamber as- 
serted that a tax reduction will not 
ne won “without a stiff fight.” 


“The legislature of 1943,” j 
stated, “will have the choice a 
making increased appropriations 
to eat up the expected surplus— 
and there will be strong pressure 
to this end, especially from school 
and welfare groups —or reducing 
state taxes within the amount of 
expected surplus.” 


Repeal or reduction in state 
taxes, the chamber declared will 
be achieved next year only if the 
legislators “are persuaded that the 
movement for tax reduction is 
stronger than the pressure for in- 
creased spending.” 

“Unless state taxpayers become 
vocal and militant,” the chamber’s 
statement added, “they will ‘face 
(1) continuance of general fund 
expenditures at present high levels, 
by diversion of emergency relief 
taxes to other purposes and (2) 
freezing state tax levies into a 
permanent handicap for Pennsyl- 
vania industry in competition with 
industry in other states.” 

Both major political parties in 
Pennsylvania this year come out 








Here Are Gas Prices 


In Foreign Cities 

DETROIT.—Even in the face 
of gasoline rationing, the rubber 
shortage and what-have-you, the 
price of gasoline is still a matter 
of interest to American motor- 
ists. Just by way of consolation 
it may comfort you to read the 
following list of prevailing re- 
tail gallon prices for regular 
grade gasoline in 10 cities 
abroad: 

San Salvador, El Salvador—46 
cents; San Pedro Sula, Honduras 
—15 cents; Bombay, India— 
46.8 cents; Delhi, India—55.5 
cents; Goteborg, Sweden—67.5 
cents; Stockholm, Sweden—67.5 
cents; Ankara, Turkey — 89.9 
cents; Istanbul, Turkey — 90.1 
cents; Cairo, Egypt—35.3 cents; 
Bahia, Brazil—33.3 cents. 





in their platforms for reduced state 
taxes. The Republicans promised 
to “undertake to reduce taxes and 
equitably revise the fiscal laws of 
the Commonwealth,” while the 
Democrats are on record as favor- 
ing a $100,000,000 tax reduction. 


All Wars End! There'll be Cars and 
Trucks and Tires to sell again. 


* * 


Costs Threaten Solvency— 


Oil Industry Urges 
Compensating Aid 


Special to Automotive News 
HINGTON.—“In the long 

run a patriotic corporation can no 
more run on losses than a patriotic 
automobile can run on water,” an 
oil industry committee reported last 
week in a plea for adequate and 
immediate governmental action to 
compensate the industry for the 
excess war costs that will threaten 
its solvency in changing its opera- 
tions to meet the war demands and 
restrictions of the government. 

Nationwide gasoline rationing 
will reduce drastically the demand 
for the industry’s higher-priced 
product, while at the same time 
the need for war products and rela- 
tively low-priced fuel oils continues 
unabated, the committee on Petrol- 
eum Economics reported to the 
Petroleum Industry War Council, it 
was announced, 

The committee proposed a pro- 
gram including probable transpor- 
tation achievements and the neces- 


* 


IN [942 to SERVE the NATION 
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WE HOLD THE conviction that American industry cannot 
function to fullest effectiveness in war production if 
the Nation’s automotive transportation is seriously 
impaired. 

That Pontiac dealers are all of the same mind is evi- 
denced by the truly magnificent job they have done in 
keeping competent service organizations available to 
nearly two million Pontiac owners. Despite decreasing 
revenues and the loss of skilled mechanics, thousands of 
Pontiac dealers all over America are performing the 
important national duty of preserving their owners’ 
cars and keeping them in good, safe, economical 


operating condition. 


» GENERAL MOTORS 


To help them render this vital service to warring 
America, we have, since last February maintained a con- 
sistent car-conservation advertising campaign in some 
1800 newspapers, supplied them with a wide variety of 
service promotion direct mail, counseled them in ex- 
pense-control, and maintained both at Central Office and 
in the field, adequate sales and service organizations for 
their exclusive benefit. 

But the major credit goes to the dealers themselves. 
And we are happy to have this opportunity of paying pub- 
lic tribute to them for the part they are playing in the 
Nation’s war effort—because a man can't build a gun 
unless he can get from his home to his iob. 


sary revolutionary changes in re- 
finery yields, which should meet 
all the requirements of curtailed 
demands for petroleum products 
east of the Pacific Coast States for 
the next six months. It warned, 
however, that the industry might 
be unable to carry out this program 
without threatening its economic 
existence, unless the government 
takes prompt action to compensate 
for the excess war costs. 


The program, reported by Dr. 
Robert E. Wilson, president of Pan 
American Petroleum & Transport 
Co., New York, chairman of the 
committee, was submitted by the 
Council to the Petroleum Coordina- 
tor for War. It was substantially 
revised from the program proposed 
in September because of the im- 
minent inauguration of nationwide 
rationing and the other recom- 
mendations of the Baruch report. 

Rationing will completely revolu- 
tionize the normal operations of 
the industry and will change it 
from its decades-old gasoline econ- 
omy to a fuel-oil economy. This 
should be _ possible by drastic 
changes in product yields at re- 
fineries, the committee reported, 
but these changes cannot be made 
at present price levels without com- 
pletely demoralizing the economic 
structure of the industry, and in 
all probability rendering it unable 
to perform its war jobs. 


Possible methods of compensat- 
ing the industry for these yield 
changes were discussed by the com- 
mittee, but no recommendations 
were made. 


Income Payments 
To Individuals 
Hit New High 


WASHINGTON. -—- The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced last 
week that income payments to in- 
dividuals in the United States dur- 
ing August totaled $9,269 millions. 
This aggregate was nearly one- 
fourth greater than the $7,518 mil- 
lions paid out in August, 1941, 
although it was slightly below the 
total paid out in July 1942. 

The latter decline was definitely 
smaller than would be expected 
from usual seasonal movements. 
Indeed, after allowance for season- 
al influences the Department of 
Commerce index of total income 
payments advanced to a new high, 
from 169.9 in July (revised) to 
173.2 in August (1935-39—100). 


The increase of 3.3 points in the 
August index compares with the 
rise of 3.1 points recorded for 
July and the average gain of 2.2 
points for the first seven months 
of this year. This placed the an- 
nual rate of income paid out dur- 
ing the month at $116.4 billions— 
considerably greater than the $92.1 
billions reached in 1941 and the 
total of $70.9 billions in 1939. 


DeBerardinis Is Inducted 
Into Air Corps 


DETROIT.—WNick deBerardinis, 
manager of AUTOMOTVIE SERVICE 
jobber cooperation department and 
recently on loan 
to the War Pro- 
duction Board as 
a senior indus- 
trial specialist, 
has joined the 
the Air Corps 
Specialists. He is 
stationed at Fort 
Leavenworth, 
Kans. 

A son, Michael 
Charles, was born 
to the deBernar- 
dinis on Sept. 12. 


S-W’s Profit Dips 


CHICAGO. — Stewart-Warner Corp. 
and subsidiary companies, for the first 
six months of 1942 ended June 30, 
report a tax-adjusted surplus net profit 
of $767,125, which includes a provision 
of $250,000 for contingencies. This is 
a decrease of $3,147 under the corres- 
ponding 1941 period, at which time net 
profit of $770,272 was reported. Tax 
provisions for the six months reported 
total $6,432,174, compared with $2,112,- 
607 for the corresponding period a 
year ago. 





DeBerardinis 
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72-Hour Week Asked— 


Eliminate Retail Credit, 


Oil Council 


Special to Automotive News 
WASHINGTON, — William R. 
Boyd jr., chairman, Petroleum In- 
dustry War Council, announced 
last week that the following recom- 
mendations have been made to the 
Office of Petroleum Coordinator: 
Elimination of credit at retail gaso- 
line outlets, extension of the lim- 
itation of hours of sales for gaso- 
line to the rest of the United 
States from the East Coast, relief 
for the petroleum industry’s con- 
tainer problems, and several other 
proposals relating to oil production. 
OPC was asked by the Council 
to issue a recommendation elimi- 
nating all retail credit sales of 
petroleum products and automotive 
accessories at retail outlets, for the 
duration of the war, with no new 


Better Used Cars 
Getting Scarce, 


Trevellyan Finds 


LANSING.—National gasoline 
rationing, tire rationing and a 
growing demand for transportation 

facilities to and 
from America’s 
war _ production 
plants place 
greater emphasis 
on the impor- 
tance of good 
used cars today 
than ever before 
in the history of 
the automo- 


Asks 


credit cards issued and all present 
credit cards and other credit ar- 
rangements terminated as of Dec. 
31, 1942, Government agencies 
were excepted. This recommenda- 
tion, previously made by the Coun- 
cil, was discussed and voted upon 
a second time at the request of 
the OPC. It passed with little op- 
position. 

In a second resolution the Coun- 
cil requested that, concurrent with 
the inauguration of nationwide 
gasoline rationing, the limitation on 
hours of sale for gasoline be ex- 
tended to the rest of the country. 
A limitation of 72 hours a week 
has been in force at gasoline serv- 
ice stations on the East Coast 
during voluntar-- card and coupon 
rationing. 

The pressing problems that now 
confront the petroleum industry in 
obtaining containers for lubricants 
and other netroleum products, were 
detailed in a resolution requesting 
the OPC to take appropriate action 
to get relief for the industry. The 
resolution traced the history of the 
attempts made for a year to obtain 
materials, and reported that the 
Situation now is critical, with the 
entire distribution of lubricants in 
jeopardy. 

Three resolutions relating to oil 
production offered the cooperation 
of the industry to the OPC and to 
the committees which are studying 
the reclamation of equipment from 
existing oil fields, requested that 
the OPC take steps to include all 


STUDEBAKER has established an experimental mechanics’ training school 
for women as the latest step in its comprehensive dealer-aid program. This 
school has been established not for the purpose of training women mechanics 
for the company’s own use, but to determine how best Studebaker dealers 
can go about training women to replace mechanics lost to the armed services 
and to war industries. Members of the first class are shown listening to a 
short lecture on carburetion. Following this lecture they will disassemble and 
assemble an automobile carburetor and practice making carburetor adjustments. 


USED CARS—SERVICE 


Used Car 


Wholesale Prices 
(Chicago) 


(Held by Chicago ——- Auction 


Co., 


Year Model 


Sept. 2 
Condition 


BUICK 


Sedan 

5 Pass. Cou 
Sedan 
Fordor 
Sedan 


Super Sedan 


Sedan 
Tudor 
Tudor 


Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 


pe 


Sedan Spec. 


Sedan 
Sedan 
Tudor 
Coupe 


5 Pass. Coupe 


Sedan 


Guinea Pig for Dealers: 


Studebaker Op 


ens Mechanic 


School for Women 


SOUTH BEND. — Establishment 
by Studebaker Corp. of an ex- 
perimental automobile mechanics’ 
training school for women is an- 
nounced by K. B. Elliott, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, as the latest 
step in Studebaker’s dealer-aid 
program. 

The school has been established 
not for the purpose of training 
women mechanics for the company’s 
own use, Elliott explained, but to 
determine how best Studebaker 
dealers can go about training 
women to replace mechanics lost to 
the armed services and to war in- 
dustries. 

“The automobile dealer has a vi- 


operations of such character that 
can be performed only by men. 

In the experimental training 
school, the findings based on the 
service department’s research will 
be put to a test. By the time the 
present class is completed Stude- 
baker officials expect to have a 
fairly clear idea of the extent to 
which it may be practical to train 
women for service operations. 
| Women for the first class in the 
| school were recruited through the 

. S. Employment Service. From 
those recruited a small group, care- 

fully selected through aptitude and 
| intelligence tests as well as other 
!modern employment techniques, 


bile business, ac- 
cording to H. A. 
H.A.Trevellyan Trevellyan, gen- 
eral sales man- 


ager of Oldsmobile. 


possible fields in its certification of 
special crude oils as essential to 
the war effort, and pointed out that 
ceiling prices on contract-drilling 
services are unnecessary and will 


tal part to play in the war effort,” | Was hired. Those selected and hired 
Elliott stated. “America must look | Will remain on the company’s pay- 
principally to him for the mainte- | roll for a period of four to six weeks, 
nance of the essential transporta- | during which they are expected to 


tion represented by passenger cars receive sufficient training to qualify 
| them for productive work. 


“The nation’s transportation 
problem is becoming more acute 
daily,” said Trevellyan, following 
his return to Lansing from a 
series of zone and dealer meetings 
held in leading cities. 

“Used car stocks of all dealers 
are decreasing rapidly,” said Tre- 
vellyan. “This is particularly true 
of better grade cars that are 
capable of delivering safe, depend- 
able and lasting transportation. 

“While it is apparent that many 
people, who are eligible, are buy- 
ing new cars, the demand for used 
cars that can provide transporta- 
tion for the duration of the war 
is nationwide.” 

Surveys show that Oldsmobile 
dealers are fully cooperating in a 
factory-sponsored “Keep ’em Roll- 
ing” campaign, Trevellyan stated. 


Lee Elected Vice-President 


Of Wilkening Mfg. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Board of di- 
rectors of the Wilkening Mfg. Co. 
has elected Warren K. Lee to the 
office of vice-president. 

Lee has been a member of the 
Wilkening organization for over 10 
years, in charge of the sale of 
Pedrick piston rings to the manu- 
facturing or  original-equipment 
market. His headquarters is the 
Lexington Bldg., Detroit. 


All Wars End! There'll be Cars and 
Trucks and Tires to sell again. 


hamper rather than aid the prose- 
cution of the war. 


Repair Parts 
Shipments Show 
Slight Increase 


NEW YORK.—According to 
manufacturers cooperating with 
Motor and Equipment Manufac- 
turers Assn., shipments of replace- 
ment parts to wholesalers in Au- 
gust rose two points while there 
were decreases in accessories and 
shop equipment shipments. 

Replacement parts shipments to 
wholesalers for August rose to 119 
percent of the 1925 base as com- 
pared to 117 percent for July. In 
August, 1941, the index stood at 
| 242 percent. 

Accessories shipments to whole- 
salers in August decreased to 110 
percent of the base index. This 
compares with 118 percent in July 
and 160 percent in August, 1941. 

Service equipment shipments to 
wholesalers in August dropped to 
173 percent of the base, which 
compares with 176 percent in July 
and 216 percent in August, 1941. 


| Chris Sinsabaugh’s ‘‘Sparks’’ column 
lis read by the ‘‘wide-awake’’ in 
| industry. 


TWO MACHINES are better than one, but here you see three of them 


working simultaneously on an anti-aircraft 
marked 1 and 2 are doing a facing opera 


un upper carriage. The machines 
pm while the one at 3 is boring. 


and trucks. And, of course, the auto- 
mobile dealer today must depend 
largely upon his service business 
for continued existence. Within a 
few months the problem of getting 
sufficient mechanics probably will 
become acute, and we want to help 
Studebaker dealers prepare to cope 
with it in the most effective manner 
possible.” 

The mechanics’ training school 
for women was established after the 
company’s service department had 
carried on considerable research in 
an effort to determine how much of 
the normal automobile service work 
can be nerformed by women. 

On the basis of this research, it 
is believed that of the somewhat 
more than 700 operations in Stude- 
baker’s service system, roughly 
500 can be performed by women; 
that on approximately 110 addi- 
tional operations women can serve 
as mechanics’ helpers, and that 
there may be only a relatively few 


Oil Firm Can’t 
Break Lease 


NEW YORK.—State Supreme 
Court Justice Edward B. Koch has 
ruled here that an oil company, as 
tenant, cannot break its lease with 


a landlord because of the current | 


federal regulation and curtailment 
of the sale of gasoline and tires. 

The decision was handed down 
in an action instituted by Robit- 
zek Investing Co., Inc., landlord, 
against Colonial Beacon Oil Co., 
tenant, involving a gasoline station 
in the Bronx. 

A section of the lease involved 
has provided for cancelation and 
release from obligation if the 
leasee is prevented from using all 
or any part of the property leased 


as a service station, or for the, 


conduct of any of the business 
usually conducted 
with gasoline service stations, or 
if the use of the premises shall be 
in any manner restricted for any 
of the purposes stated. 

The court ruled that the orders 
of federal war agencies affecting 
the sale of gasoline and tires “do 
not deprive the defendant of the 
‘use’ of the premises for the pur- 
poses 
was upon the sale of all gasoline 
or all tires, tubes and casings, a 
different situation would present 
itself.” 


in connection | 


intended. If the restriction | 


| Classes in the school are held 
from 8 to 5, five days a week. In 
the present class one instructor is 
| assigned to every five trainees. The 
course of instruction covers first 
lubrication and then in order serv- 
icing operations on wheels and 
| brakes, on the electrical system, on 
| the cooling system, on the carbu- 
retor and finally a number of mis- 
cellaneous operations which occur 
frequently in the servicing of an 
| automobile. 


‘Used Car Sales 
‘Dip Sharply 


| In San Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO.—Used car sales 
for September, as reported by the 
dealer-members of the San Antonio 
| Automobile Trade Assn., totaled 
| only 347 units, as compared with 
| 505 for August and 1,087 for Sep- 
| tember, 1942. The report follows: 

There were 623 cars on hand at 
the start of the month, with sales 
| amounting to 347 units for a unit 
| turnover of 56 percent as com- 
pared with 67 percent for August, 
|for a total valuation of $177,190. 

The turnover value was 70 per- 
cent as compared with 85 percent 
for the preceding motnh, and the 
average value was $511 against 
$500. There were 620 cars on hand 
for the preceding month, and the 
total value of $258,420, and an 
average value of $417 against $406 
for August. 

Comparative figures show that 
| in August there were 505 cars sold 
| for a unit turnover of 67 percent, 
a total value of $252,378, a turnover 
value of 85 percent, and an aver- 
age value of $500. There were 623 
cars on hand at the end of the 
month having a total valuation of 
$252,198, and an average value of 
$406. 

In September, 1941, there were 
$1,087 cars sold for a unit turnover 
| of 91 percent, a total valuation of 

$311,645, a turnover value of 91 
percent, and an average value of 
$287. There were 889 cars on hand 
at the end of the month with a 
total value of $320,066, and an 
| average value of $360. 








Test Station Closes 


NASHVILLE. — Mayor Thomas 
Cummings has announced that Nash- 


L. 


ville’s automobile inspection station, 


This machine setup was designed and built at a Ternstedt plant of the Fisher 
Body division and is doing the work that about seven ordinary machines could 
do. 


All Wars End! There'll be Cars and | 
Trucks and Tires to sell again. 


which has been in operation since early 
last spring, would be closed Oct. 15 
for the duration of the war. 


CADILLAC 
C Coupe G 
CHEVROLET 

5 Pass. Coupe G 

Tudor 

Coupe 

Sedan 

Tudor 

Tudor 

Sedan 
938 Coupe 

Coupe 

Tudor 

Tudor 

Tudor 

Tudor 

Tudor 

Tudor 

Tudor 

Tudor 


CHRYSLER 


DE SOTO 


DODGE 


Sedan 


Coupe 
Coupe 
Tudor 
Sedan 
Sedan 
Sedan 
o. 
oupe 
Tudor 85 
Tudor 
Tudor 
Coupe 
Sedan 
Sedan 
Tudor 
Tudor 
Tudor 
Tudor 


HUDSON 
G 


LAFAYETTE 
Good 


LA SALLE 
Sedan 700d 


LINCOLN-ZEPHYR 
Tudor Good 
MERCURY 


Good 
Good 


Sedan 


Sedan 
Tudor 


NASH 


Coupe 
Sedan 


Good 
Bad 
OLDSMOBILE 


Fordor Good 
Sedan Good 
Sedan Good 
Sedan Good 
Sedan Good 
PACKARD 
6 cyl. Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
PONTIAC 


Tudor Good 
Tudor Good 
Tudor Good 
0 Coupe Good 
Sedan Good 
Good 


Sedan 
Sedan 
Coupe 
Sedan 


Sedan 
Tudor Good 
Coupe Good 
PLYMOUTH 

Sedan 
5 Pass. 
Sedan 
Fordor 
Fordor 
Sedan 
Coupe 
Sedan 
Tudor 
Tudor 
5 Pass. Coupe 
Coupe 
Station Wagon 
Coupe 
Sedan 
Fordor 

STUDEBAKER 
Tudor Champion Good 
Tudor Good 
Sedan Good 
Sedan Good 


Coupe 


All Wars End! 
Trucks and Tires to sell again. 


Sales 
Price 


$1070 
880 


810 
935 


800 
1100 
745 
500 
510 


There'll be Cars and 
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Materials Mess Perils 
Repair Parts Output 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Conditions have grown worse; though the fourth quarter already 
under the PRP setup, so that mate- | has started, several producers have 
rials are so badly distributed as to! not yet received all of the paper 
preclude the mass production of | authorization necessary to obtain 
war products and essential civilian | all materials going into fourth- 
items, such as automotive repair | quarter production. Because of this 
parts. The materials mess, it is! condition—which would be accentu- 
reported, will seriously curtail ated under the Steel Budget Plan 
fourth-quarter production of both | requiring a pre-audit of orders be- 
war and civilian products and | fore they can be placed, producers 
threatens a complete collapse of |of automotive repair parts do not 
mass production, with attendant figure to turn out their quotas of 
layoffs of thousands of workers, un- | essential items during this quarter 
less present and proposed policies of 1942. 
are changed. . There is some hope that the cha- 

The automotive industry is op-| otic condition can be corrected suffi- 
nosed to the proposed Steel Budget | ciently so that war and civilian out- 
Plan, suggested by Bernard Baruch | put does not bog down completely, 
and the steel industry, and designed | as a result of a formal statement 
to correct faults of the present | by WPB’s director general for oper- 
PRP program. The budget plan ations to the effect that companies 
would require producers of war) may circumvent PRP’s, if necessary 
products and civilian items to first | during the fourth quarter, in order 
obtain a “certified check” from the | to turn out as many finished prod- 
WPB before the manufacturer ucts as possible. ss 
could order steel. | P y ; 

All the paper work required—| Although the auto industry hopes 
before an order for steel could be 
placed—would further confuse, re- 
tard and perhaps wreck the mass 
production methods with which the 
automotive industry has achieved 
numerous records in the production 
of war materials. A balanced flow 
of materials is the key to mass pro- | 
duction in war or peace, the auto- 
motive industry points out, citing 
the known fact that quick produc- 
tion is the Allies’ chief weapon. 
against an enemy which has had | 
many years to prepare. 

The automotive industry’s coun- 
ter-proposal—the Balanced Materi- | 
als Flow Program—will correct the | 
faults of the present PRP program, | 
it is claimed, and at the same time | 
it will not disrupt vital produc- | 
tion while Washington is wading 
through a maze of paper. The auto- 
motive industry’s plan briefly pro- 
vides for the armed forces to order 
monthly no more weapons than | 
there is material available. Having | 
received the order, the manufac- | 
turers would put their production | 
schedule in motion by placing or- | 
ders. They then would submit their | 
orders to WPB at once for auditing | 
against the amount of material | 
needed for that weapon and the | 
total amount of material available. | 

Thus, automotive officials con- | 
tend, the vital production would | 
come before the government’s po- | 
licing, and not policing before pro- | 
duction as under the Steel Budget , 
Plan. The auto industry’s plan, it | 
is contended, would insure uninter- | 
rupted mass production of war | 
weapons while at the same time 
assuring that the distribution of 
materials would not get out of hand | 
as at present. | 

As an example of the present , 
chaotic situation on raw materials, | 









——. 


Goodrich Adds 
Coast Office 


AKRON.—A new sales district, 
for the National Sales and Service | 
division of B. F. Goodrich Co. has} 
been established for the Pacific 
Coast area, with the exception of 
Seattle, and Donald W. Fairbairn 
is named district manager, it is 
announced by G. E. Brunner, gen- 
eral manager of the division. Head- 
quarters will be in Los Angeles. | 

Other changes in the division! 
announced by Brunner are: 

William R. Edwards, formerly 
salesman in the Industrial Prod- 
ucts division, takes over Fairbairn’s 
duties on rubber tracks. W. B. 
Collier has been named sales engi- 
neer on fuel cells. H. V. Dwight, 
formerly technical representative in 
the Washington office, is sales engi- 
neer on rubber tracks. 

H. V. Kidwell has been assigned 
to the Detroit district, working 
with the ordnance department 
there; R. A. Maxwell named staff 
man on all tire problems other 
than aeronautical; and L. I. Gib- 
bons transferred to the company’s 
field engineering department with 
headquarters in Detroit. 


Sampson Appointed 

WARREN, O.—William J. Sampson 
jr., formerly general manager of sales 
for Steel and Tubes division of Re- 
public Steel Corp., has been named 
president of American Welding & Mfg. 
Co. Sampson succeeds Howard ; 
Kaighin, who was killed in an automo-! 
bile accident on Sept. 4 





A RECORD of 25 years of service with Oldsmobile and other divisions of 
General Motors Corp. by A. E. Goossen and Sam Montgomery, was appro- 
priately recognized in on last week by D. E. Ralston, acting general 
manager of Oldsmobile, when he presented each of the veterans with diamond- 
studded gold rings. Goossen is Oldsmobile’s general purchasing agent and 
Montgomery is non-productive materials supervisor. Service records at 
Oldsmobile show that 134 employes have now been associated with the 
company for more than a quarter of a century. 





its proposal will be adopted, it will 
abide by any WPB decision and 
continue to put its full effort into 
war production. An early decision 
in the matter is expected. 
Representing the industry in the 
WPB discussions were A. M. Wi- 
bel, vice-president of Ford; I. T. 
O’Brien, Chrysler production man- 


president; George Romney, general 
manager of the Automotive Council 
for War Production; Courtney 
Johnson, of Studebaker, loaned to 
WPB to work on this problem; 
James Marks, of Packard; E. A. 
Clark of Budd Wheel, and Karl 
Ammerman, of Borg-Warner. 


The Advantages of the 
| Cadillac Hranchise 


are intensified Today / 





















* 


opportunities. Today, War 


chise—building and _ selling 
questioned quality—is right 


most loyal in the industry. 


are getting the biggest percen 


forth in the franchise are 


: ae A 
ager; C. E. Wilson, General Motors | 


| Army-Navy E 
To Budd Wheel 


DETROIT. — Edward G. Budd, 
president of Budd Wheel Co., and 
representatives of the company’s 
employes, headed by John Hudson, 
president of Local 306 UAW-CIO, 
last week accepted from representa- 
tives of the Army and Navy the 
Army-Navy “E” production award. 

The presentation was made by 
' Brig. Gen. G. M. Barnes, chief of 
the Technical division, Office of the 
Chief of Ordnance, representing 
the Secretary of War and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 

Rounding out the award pro- 
gram, President Budd presented to 
Col. A. B. Quinton, chief of the De- 
troit Ordnance district, the 10 mil- 
lionth shell manufactured at the 
plant in 19 months. 











| 
} 


Col. Jones to Lordstown 


DETROIT.—Col. Clarence E. Jones 
has been named commanding officer of 
the new Lordstown Ordnance Depot 
near Warren, O., it was announced last 
week by Col. Ray M. Hare, command- 
ing officer at Fort Wayne Army Post. 

| Detroit. The depot at Lordstown will 
| supply motor transport tools and 
equipment for Army _ installations in 
the Eastern half of the United States 
and to task forces abroad. 














During peace the Cadillac franchise was 
recognized as one of the finest of business 


is underscoring the 


correctness of that statement. War is supplying 
definite proof that the basic policy of the fran- 


a product of un- 
and sound. For it is 


because of this policy that Cadillac owners are the 


And it is because of 


this loyalty that Cadillac distributors and dealers 


tage of owner service 


business of any dealer group. 


Active factory cooperation in supplying essential 
service parts and in promoting additional service 
business are further evidence that the policies set 


completely in force. 


And they will remain in force because War, the 
sternest test of all, has proved them wholly right. 
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Campai 

Since automobiles will need bet- 
ter care under nationwide gasoline 
rationing, President Edward G. 
Seubert of Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana, last week announced an 


extensive newspaper advertising 
campaign by his company to aid 
motorists to adjust themselves to 
conditions of minimum driving. 

Standard made a survey to find 
out whether motorists would 
change the mileage interval be- 
tween drains, grease jobs and tire 
switches under gas _ rationing. 
More than 78 percent of them 
said they would make changes at 
the same interval as now or 
would lengthen the interval. They 
thought that with minimum driv- 
ing their cars would need less 
care. 

“To the contrary,” Seubert de- 
clared, “automotive technicians tell 
us that cars will need better care. 
Standard Oil is therefore advertis- 
ing in newspapers to help motor- 
ists understand what to do.” 

Featured in the campaign are 
illustrations dramatizing things to 
do under gasoline rationing. The 
14 points on a car which need bet- 
ter care under rationing and with 
cold weather just ahead, are de- 
picted. The advertising also shows 
motorists how to get ready for 
rationing by driving under 35 miles 
per hour, computing their mileage 
per gallon and determining their 
mileage covered in necessary driv- 
ing. 

The newspaper advertising cam- 
paign will appear in approximately 
1,800 newspapers with a combined 
circulation of more than 14,000,000 
in the 13 states in the Middlewest 
in which the company markets. In 
addition to newspapers, which will 
receive most of the educational 
campaign, other advertising media 


—the 4th Dimension 


Stress Better Care for Cars; 
Total Linage Off 
By Pete Wemhoff 


will be used, including curb signs 
and window streamers at Standard 
Oil dealer service stations, and 
cards for dealers to hand or mail 
to motorists. 


‘Saboteurs’ 

“Four Saboteurs of Trucking,” 
a nifty idea in trade advertising 
used by General Tire & Rubber 
Co., was fathered by R. H. Har- 
rington, advertising manager of 
General. 

The factory has received com- 
mendatory letters from 13 OPA 
state and regional directors; ODT 
has expressed approval of the 
ad, and requests for literature 
have come direct from many big 
truck operators, U. S. Navy, 
Shore Establishments division, 
and numerous Army transporta- 
tion officers. 


Manager 

Charles R. Rhodes, recently with 
the Kansas City Star, has been ap- 
pointed district manager for Michi- 
gan, Ohio and Indiana by the 
Southern Agriculturist, with offices 
in the General Motors Bldg., De- 
troit. 


Linage 

National and classified were the 
only two categories to show a gain 
in newspaper advertising of 52 
cities measured by Media Records 
in September, and the total was 
down 2.5 percent from the like 1941 
month. For the nine months the de- 
cline in linage was 6.2 percent from 
1941. 

National advertising last month 
rose 1.5 percent, while classified 
was up 4.2 percent. Financial led 
the losses with a decline of 28.4 
percent. 

Automotive was off only 16.8 





THE ROAD TO 


VicTORY 


1S NO PLACE FOR A “FLAT” 


A flat tire can delay the movement of troops, weapons or supplies. 
It can be the cause of wasting perishable foods, or it can keep war 
workers from their vital jobs. Today, if a flat results from prevent- 
able causes, it is carelessness of the most serious kind. Flat tires due 
to valve leakage ARE preventable. Air cannot escape through tire 
valves sealed with air-tight Schrader Valve Caps. The road to 
Victory is no place for a flat. Be sure the valves you service are sealed 


with air-tight Schrader Caps. 





All Standard Schrader Valve 
Caps are built with this 
doubly reinforced sealing 
unit, Guaranteed air-tight 
uh to 259 Ths, pressure, 





Schrader 


GNC US Pat OFF. 


VALVE CAPS 


GUARDIANS OF THE AIR 
THAT HELP SAVE RUBBER 


A. SCHRADER'’S SON, Division of Scovill Mfg. Co., Inc., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


percent, reflecting the sudden 
slump which automotive took in 
September of last year. Retail, in- 
cluding department stores, was 
down 4.4 percent, while depart- 
ment store linage fell 3 percent. 
Total display had a loss of 4.2 per- 
cent. 

For the nine-month period all 
categories showed losses. They 
were: National, 0.8 percent; retail, 
2.0 percent; department store, 2.2 
percent; total display, 5.2 percent; 
classified, 9.8 percent; financial, 
14.4 percent, and automotive, 55.4 
percent. 


Report 

Life magazine has just released 
the sixth of its reports on the Con- 
tinuing Study of Magazine Audi- 
ences (CSMA), and it marks the 
beginning of the fifth year of this 
research project. 

This is the first wartime report 
of the CSMA, yet it is not entirely 
a wartime project. One-third of 
the 12,030 interviews on which it 
is based were made just before the 
Dec. 7 attack on Pearl Harbor. 
The remaining two-thirds were 
made in two approximately equal 
groups, the first right after Pearl 
Harbor in January and the second 
in May and June, 1942, during the 
formative period of our all-out war 
effort. So, strictly speaking, this 
report covers a_ peace-to-war 
transitional period. 

Report No. 6 includes a supple- 
mentary study of magazine read- 
ing by men in the armed forces. 
The figures for that special ex- 
tension of the CSMA are re- 
printed in the report to facilitate 
comparison with civilian figures 
obtained at approximately the 
same time. 

The most significant features 

of CSMA’s Report No. 6 are: (1) 
It supplies average audience fig- 
ures for a nine-months period of 
unusually rapid and basic change 
from peace to war; (2) it sheds 
some light on the war’s initial ef- 
fect on civilian magazine reading; 
(3) it supplies some evidence as 
to the immediate effect of higher 
circulation prices; and (4) con- 
tains separate findings on the 
reading habits of men in the 
armed forces stationed in the Con- 
tinental United States. 


Directors 

Continuing requests from gov- 
ernment departments for advertis- 
ing aid have led to a decision to 
add to the board of directors of the 
Advertising Council, Inc., according 
to Dr. Miller McClintock, executive 
director. 

Recent additions include William 
Howard, R. H. Macy & Co.; Stuart 
Peabody, Borden Co.; Vernon 
Beatty, Swift & Co.; Carleton 
Healy, Hiram Walker, Inc.; Allen 
L. Billingsley, Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, Inc.; Thomas D’A. Brophy, 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc.; Richard 
Compton, Compton Advertising, 
Inc., and William Reydel, Newell 
Emmett Co. 

New projects of the Advertising 
Council, it was said, include cam- 
paigns on behalf of Series A bonds 
for the Treasury, meat rationing 
for OPA, fuel rationing for OWI, 
transportation conservation for 
ODT and typewriter repurchase 
plan for WPB. 


Outlook 


Clarification of what is ahead 
for advertising and how it may 
serve more effectively to further 
the war effort, is the aim of a two- 
day wartime meeting of the Assn. 
of National Advertisers, Inc., to be 
held Nov. 11-12 at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York. 

With prominent government 
officials scheduled to speak, the 
program will bring to business 
essential information needed to 
effect a better understanding of 
a number of the key war projects 
which are affecting or will affect 
fundamentally the marketing and 
advertising practices built up in 
peacetime. 

“Every manufacturer, like every 
citizen, is anxious to be of the 
utmost aid in winning the war,” 
commented Gordon E. Cole, chair- 
man. of the association, in an- 
nouncing plans for the conclave. 
“This aid can not only take the 
form of increased production of 
war goods but also the efficient use 

of mass communication in ac- 
quainting the public with the many 
facts it must have if we are to 
meet the efficiency created by regi- 
mentation in the countries of our 
enemies.” 





Many of these names are as familar to you as 
old friends. You recognize them all. They are 
the automobiles that have shrunk the miles in 
America. They have made your friends nearer. 
They have made your life better, 








mass distribution. 
possible and practical, 

Every year there are at least 2 million young 
men and women growing up into a new autome- 
bile market. Fach year many of them are ready 
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THIS PROMOTION AD, prepared by the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, has 


elicited considerable comment and 
other publications, 


mats of 
the Bulletin announces. 


the ad are now available to 


Asks Action Now to Solve 
Postwar Contract Disputes 


NEW YORK.—Passage of legis- 
lation now to provide for postwar 
settlement by arbitration of dis- 
putes between the United States 
government and private industry 
on liquidation of federal contracts, 
is recommended in a report adopted 
by the New York State Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Noting that legislation is needed 
to enable the government to use 
the methods of arbitration com- 
monly employed by private in- 
terests, the report adds: 

“Public opinion, now educated to 
the value of arbitration and in- 
stinctively fearing the law’s de- 
lays—a result flowing from court 
procedure—would resent the lack 
of foresight and preparedness on 
the part of the authorities with 
whom enactment of remedial and 
preventive measures is lodged 
when producers and distributors 
are face to face with tied-up fac- 
tories, tied-up goods in process of 


Wartime Oils 
Get Attention 


NEW YORK.—As part of its pro- 
gram to gear American engineering 
talent to the war effort and to 
facilitate the production and serv- 
icing of motorized equipment for 
the United Nations, the Society of 
Automotive Engineers will conduct 
its national fuels and lubricants 
meeting Oct. 22-23 in Tulsa, Okla., 
with discussion focused on adapta- 
tion of fuels and lubricants to the 
requirements of severe operating 
conditions of warfare. 

Subjects comprising the program 
include utilization of petroleum 
products in warplanes, re-refining 
of aircraft engine oils, aircraft oil- 
servicing equipment, prevention of 
bearing corrosion, elimination of 
exhaust odors, and correlation of 
laboratory and engine oil tests. 

Among the speakers will be SAE 
President A. W. Herrington, of 
Marmon-Herrington Co., while fea- 
tures will include a debate between 
engineering students of Oklahoma 
University and of Oklahoma A. & 
M. College on the relative stability 
of two-cycle and four-cycle diesel 
engines for automotive use. 


Green’s 18th as 


TORONTO.—American Federation of 
Labor last week reelected President 
William Green (18th term), Secretary- 
Treasurer George Meany, and all 13 
vice-presidents and retained all the 15 
officers on the executive council. 









manufacturing or contracted for 
by them and facing maturing bank 
loans and merchandise credits at 
a time when the principal buyer, 
the government, in protection of 
the public at large, calls a halt on 
deliveries as it did in 1918 after 
the armistice. 

“The resulting sudden unemploy- 
ment which will ensue from this 
source alone will be appalling. It 
is utopian to think that the deli- 
cate fingers of a weaver will be 
available for road work or other 
public enterprises to be scheduled 
to take up the slack. The farmer, 
too, will be involved, for he and 
his cooperatives make contracts 
that will feel the repercussion.” 





NOW READY 


Only PosTAL TELEGRAPH 
HAS IT! So next time you 
have messages that must get 
through . . . messages that call for 
extra speed and extra accuracy (at 
no extra Cost)... 


Telegraph 


rae ls 


convenience, charges 


TM: te a at ee 


CT) tte tla TL 


*For descriptive folder — address Postal 
Telegraph, 157 Chambers St., New York 
or ask local branch manager. 
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Commercial Car News 


Cetra Gta Monthly section for the men who make, sell and service America’s 5,000,000 


Trucks, Buses and Commercial Vehicles. 





Gas 
Economy 


Parts 
Shortage 


Tieups Here 


Dodge 
Session 


By 
Jack Weed 





USS MERRILL, of Baldwin 

Auto Parts, just called me to 
find out if I knew where there were 
any Ford truck king bolts avail- 
able. He had just had a telephone 
call from a big contractor in New 
York state, who had 50 trucks out 
of service because they couldn’t 
get the necessary repair parts to 
put them back to work on a 
government airport which this 
company is building. 

He said this company has been 
trying to relieve the situation by 
buying used parts when they could 
be obtained, but that the used parts 
were not much better than the 
parts they took out of the trucks 
being repaired. The situation must 
be drastic indeed when an Eastern 
seaboard contractor calls a Detroit 
jobber to get vitally needed parts. 

* * * 

WITH EVERYONE fretting and 
stewing about what national gaso- 
line rationing and the Certificate 
of Necessity is going to do to our 
essential and vital truck transpor- 
tation, I wonder if we aren’t all 
worrying about the wrong bottle- 
neck, From all indications it seems 
that the real serious problem that 
our “on rubber” vehicles are be- 
ginning to face right now is the 
inability of our replacement parts 
manufacturers to get either the 
material or get a release of certain 
machines from war work long 
enough to build a stock of parts 
in those items which have gone 
past the “scarce” stage. 

It is all fine for Washington to 
keep shouting about keeping every 
truck working for the duration and 
putting through costly programs— 
both to the truck owner and the 
government—in order to conserve 
our rubber and parts. But what 
good will these programs do if we 
wake up too late to find we have 
too few vital parts available? 

ss 8 


I’D LIKE to go “on record” on 
many of the instances that come 
to my attention, where the drive to 
get military work out is preventing 
manufacturers from making their 
quota—or any part of it—of L 158 
because of lack of material or be- 
cause the only machine in their 
plant that a certain part can be 
made on, is tied up on a war job 
and the military officer in charge 
won't let the firm switch production 
for even a few days to relieve the 
critical need for certain parts that 
is beginning to tie up our automo- 
tive vehicles. Just a few short 
months ago prominent executives 
in authority in Washington pub- 
licly stated that they would never 
let a truck be tied up for want of 
a $5 part. Yet from all indications, 
trucks are being tied up now for 
lack of parts in many sections of 
the country and regardless of how 
quick the material situation is 
straightened out to give our re- 
placement parts manufacturers ma- 
terial with which to build many 
needed items, this “trucks out of 
service” condition will grow worse. 

(See TRUCKIN’, Page 23, Column 1) 
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Certificates Offer Service Potential; 
ODT Warns of More Drastic Rules 


Assails Carriers 


For Laxity 


Mich. Truckers Fear 
Bogdown If More 
Tires Aren’t Allowed 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.— 
Criticizing carriers for not 
making a greater effort to 
conserve equipment, Jack 


Scott, general counsel of 
ODT, last week warned the truck- 
ing industry that more drastic gov- 
ernmental control may be neces- 
sary. 

Scott addressed the annual con- 
vention of the Michigan Trucking 
Assn., which also heard Don B. 
Smith, chairman of the associa- 
tion, declare that unless more tires 
are made available by the end of 
1943, the nation’s trucks will be 
unable to operate. 

“I say without qualification,” 
Smith asserted, “that if tires are 
not available early in 1944, the in- 
dustry will collapse physically 
and economically, not only in 
Michigan but everywhere in the 
country, and the war effort will 
be hopelessly crippled.” 

Expressing disappointment over 
carriers’ failure to establish more 
joint-action programs, Scott called 
on truckers to avoid empty trucks, 
wastes and duplication of services. 

“It is far better for the carriers 
to run their own show rather than 
have the government take over, 
but unless action is apparent the 
government will do just that,” 
Scott warned. 

“There are many ways in which 
wasteful and unnecessary miles 
can be eliminated if carriers would 
investigate and plan. It is because 
of the necessity for conservation 
that certificates of War Necessity 
are being issued,” he said. 

“I advise you to lose no time 
in returning the blanks, because it 
is necessary to eliminate every ve- 
hicle mile not necessary for war 
effort. Such a drastic program 
would have no _ justification in 
normal times, but we are at war.” 

Smith declared the nationwide 
35-mile speed limit “does not 
make for efficient operation of 
heavy-duty trucks,” and he said 
he would advocate an increase to 
at least 40 miles an hour for that 
type of vehicle. 

“It is not possible to operate a 
heavy-duty truck in overdrive— 
where they run most economically 
—until they attain a speed of 38 to 
40 miles an hour,” Smith explained. 
“At lesser speed—and I speak only 

(Continued on Page 24, Column 4) 


Fla. Operators 
Ask Higher 
Speed for Trucks 


TAMPA, Fla.—An increase in 
the speed limit for trucks from 35 
miles an hour to 41-43 miles was 
urged in a resolution adopted here 
last week by the Florida Trucking 
Assn. as a move to expedite deliv- 
ery of vital war materials and ob- 
tain maximum use of equipment. 

The resolution pointed out that 
overdrive equipment designed to 
save fuel does not give economical 
service at less than 35 miles an 
hour, and also that more than 70 
percent of the common carrier 
freight is war material that should 
be moved speedily. 

Another resolution asked that 

(Continued on Page 28, Column 3) 


Is the Tail Wagging 
The Dog Again? 


Despite the fact that approximately 4,344,248 out of our 
4,964,854 trucks and busses are owned singly, or not more 
than two trucks to an owner, ODT Order 21 again seems 
to emphasize the fact that directives coming from this 
department are written by men thinking only in terms of 
the fleet owner who keeps definite records of his trucks’ 
movements and has the clerical force to keep these records 
up. 

ODT Order 21 seems to have every indication of putting 
another wholly unnecessary cost burden on the great mass 
of truck owners, who must be looked to as the vitally 
essential safety factor we have left to prevent a bogdown 
of our national transportation. 

Owners of one and two trucks are not set up to keep 
daily records on how many trips they make and how many 
miles and how large a load they carry each trip. Forcing 
them to keep such intimate records of the use of their 
essential vehicle, serves no useful purpose to them—nor 
can experienced truck men see that it serves any useful 
purpose to the government. 

Surely the keeping of these records of over three million 
truck owners will entail a tremendous cost to the taxpayers 
and take a large number of workers away from what 
otherwise might be productive war work. 

Certainly if farmers (owners of 26 per cent of all 
trucks) once declare how many miles of running it will 
take to haul their produce to market and their fertilizer 
and other needed products to their farms, it will only be 
compiling trivialities for them to report they took a cow 
to the stockyard and a load of wheat to the elevator. The 
bureaucratic type of thinking involved forgets that trucks 
are tools, not pleasure vehicles, and that they are only used 
to do work. 

Or maybe Order 21 wasn’t written by those men who 
are credited with being capable truck men in the Office of 
Defense Transportation. 

Even if it was written over the head of the truck men 
in ODT, and is the result of the same type hysterical 
bureaucratic thinking, which so often blunders by not see- 
ing a problem with the eyes of practical experience, we had 
hoped that Czar Joseph Eastman was going to be strong 
enough to see that the great mass of truck owners, the 
farmers, cartage men, business men who operate a truck 
in the essential pursuits of their business would not be 
persecuted in the conservation of their trucks. 

Wouldn’t the simple addition of a Certificate of War 
Necessity, which put the operator on record as to the 
extent of his essential hauling, added to the sane and 
sensible Truck Conservation Program as a merit for com- 
pliance, be even more effective than all this red tape and 
regimentation? The Truck Conservation Program did call 
for fundamental conservation procedure that got to the 
base of tire abuse and functional parts maladjustment. 





Foresees Fleets Demanding 
Many Postwar 


Changes 


NEW YORK.—Forced by war-| report before us,” he said, “we 


time conditions to operate their 
vehicles many more miles than thev 
had been led to believe was in 
them, truck fleet operators will be- 
come better buyers of equipment 
than ever before and will never be 
satisfied to go back to the short- 
lived vehicle, it was declared bv 
William J. Cumming, chief of the 
Vehicle Maintenance section, Divi- 
sion of Motor Transport, Office of 
Defense Transportation, in ad- 
dressing the recent transportation 
and maintenance meeting here of 
the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers. 


“With our frequency of failure 


will have a clearer idea than ever 
before what it is we want to buy. 
This wili make us not only better 
buyers for ourselves but, I think, 
better buyers for the manufac- 
turer. Our ideas will be pretty 
firm and once we have made them 
understood by the vendors, I be- 
lieve our relations with the ven- 
dors will be even happier than 
they were before. 

“We cannot, however, fail to 
pause and shed a tear for some 
salesmen of our acquaintance who, | 
blackouts throughout the state be 


Aid Truckers, 
Dealers Urged 


Will Afford Chance 
To Obtain Operators’ 
Service Business 


DETROIT. — Automotive 
dealers are being given an- 
other opportunity by the 
Office of Defense Transporta- 


tion to build up their service 
department revenue by offering 
their aid to truck owners in their 
locality in the filling out of the 
applications for Certificate of War 
Necessity, which every one of 
America’s over three million truck 
owners must possess on or before 
Nov. 15. 


Application forms and explana- 
tory booklets are now being sent 
to every truck owner; mailings 
were started Oct. 2. Copies of each 
of the two booklets, one for oper- 
ators of one or two vehicles and 
one for operators of more than 
two vehicles, are also being sent 
each truck dealer by their factor- 
ies sO that the dealer will be as 
fully advised as possible as to the 
type of answers required for each 
of the questions in the applica- 
tions. 

It is recognized that thousands 
of truck operators will not be able 
to fill out. the various questions 
in the application without aid 
from some source. Other thousands 
of truck owners who might be able 
to study out the correct answers 
to the questions, will welcome aid 
from their dealers if the dealer 
will take advantage of this op- 
portunity and invite the owners to 
come into his shop for aid. 

Inviting the truck owners of 
their locality into their shops for 
free help in filling out the applica- 
tions for the Certificate of War 
Necessity, will give the dealer an 
opportunity of getting acquainted 
with many potential service cus- 
tomers whose business will be wel- 
comed in the dealers’ service shop 
before 1943 has run its course. 

In aiding an applicant to fill out 
a correct form, it is well for the 
dealer to take particular note of 
conflicting statements in the form 
and in the instructions for filling 
it out. While on the bottom of 
the application a paragraph clear- 

(Continued on Page 29, Column 1) 


‘More Rubber Needed 


For Trucks’: Eastman 


NEW YORK.—Stressing the 
urgency of keeping commercial 
vehicles rolling, Joseph B. East- 
man, director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, told the 
Traffic Club of New York he 
hoped it would be possible to 
allot more rubber to these ve- 
hicles than estimated by the 


Baruch committee. That com- 
mittee figures that commercial 
vehicles could be allowed for 


new tires and recaps less than 
half of the rubber that they 
normally consumed before the 
war. 


“The situation with respect to 
the commercial vehicles of our 
country is very serious,” East- 
man said. .“Our farmers use 
more than one million trucks 
which have become an _ indis- 
pensable part of their farming 
operations. They can substitute 
horses and wagons to a very 





limited to five-minute “token black- | 


(Continued on Page 28, Column 1) 


limited extent,” he said. 
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Urges Standardization 
On Maintenance 


Special to Automotive News 

NEW YORK.—Hope that manu- 
facturers will recognize its impor- 
tance and lend the necessary coop- 
eration to carry out the aims of 
SAE-ODT Project No. 17, “Stand- 
ard Practice Instructions,” which 
was set up “with the definite 
thought of accomplishing needed 
standardization work on mainte- 
nance instructions as issued by va- 
rious automobile and parts one 
facturers and manufacturers of 
automotive maintenance tools,” 
was expressed by J. Willard Lord, 
of the Atlantic Refining Co., in ad- 
dressing the transportation and 
maintenance meeting of the Soci- 
ety of Automotive Engineers. ; 

“Maintenance,” he declared, “is 
definitely a phase of the automotive 
industry, and improvement of the 
general caliber of maintenance and 
maintenance methods is very much 
an obligation of the industry rather 
than a problem for operators to 
struggle with individually. Oper- 
ators—whether they be the Army or 
of civilian status—are quite aware 
of their obligations regarding main- 
tenance and its effects on the life 
of their equipment, but when we 
consider maintenance methods and 
how quality of maintenance is to 
be secured, then I think we should 
look to the manufacturer to take 
the initiative. ; 

“Thus it seems to me there is a 
tremendous educational job to be 
done in which the automotive in- 
dustry should take the lead by de- 
veloping the best of instruction 
material, material which should be 


Wood Bodies 
Save 275,000 
Tons of Steel 


DETROIT.—Through adoption of 
wood as a substitute for steel in 
eargo bodies of Army trucks, the 
automotive industry is expected to 
save more than 275,000 tons of steel 
annually, it is reported in the Octo- 
ber issue of Automotive War Pro- 
duction. 


With the exception of those 
trucks which the Army designates 
as special equipment carriers, all 
trucks of 1%-ton size and larger 
now being produced by automotive 
companies, are equipped with 
wooden bodies. 

In addition to the large tonnage 
of steel that will be diverted to 
other war production needs, the 
use of wood brings many small 
plants such as furniture makers, 
body builders, and other wood- 
working firms into war production, 
thereby utilizing much manufac- 
turing capacity heretofore idle. 


At the same time the larger 
metal-working plants, where the 
steel bodies were previously made, 
are now able to utilize their more 
versatile equipment on other wea- 
pons needed by the armed forces 


Approximately 1,000 feet of vari- 
ous types of lumber are used in 
each cargo body. Manufacturing 
processes, however, reduce this to 
450 feet in the finished body. 

Fabricated in sub-assembly sec- 
tions which can be handled and 
shipped easily, the wooden bodies 
are delivered to automotive manu- 
facturers for assembly and attach- 
ment to truck and chassis. 


TRUCKS ARE DOING yeoman service in the scrap collection 
This five-ton White is one of a fleet of trucks use 


over the nation. 


designed to do several things: first, 
designed to serve as instruction 
and training material; second, de- 
signed for use by the mechanics 
who actually do the work; third, 
designed for ready reference, and, 
fourth, designed so that the data 
from various vehicle, parts and tool 
manufacturers can be brought to- 
gether into a convenient working 
unit.” 

In reviewing the inadequacy of 
present maintenance literature, 
Lord declared “it may be charac- 
terized as having considerably 
more volume than quality—often 
spiced with sales matter and lack- 
ing in sound technical information 
—thus failing to lend itself to in- 
struction material for training and 
veference purposes. 

“The automotive industry has 
been lavish in its expenditures 

for gorgeous sales literature and 
its widespread advertising cam- 
paigns, but the typical caliber of 
maintenance instructions does not 
exhibit a comparable effort. 

“It seems to me there could well 
be a little re-distribution of how the 
advertising dollar is spent. In so 
far as the fleet or truck operator is 
concerned, it would look as though 
the manufacturer were devoting 
about 50 cents towards vital in- 
structions to take care of a $5,000 
investment, and this shortcoming is 
affecting not only truck operators 
as a group, but the general caliber 
of maintenance has suffered as well. 

“In advocating that more money 
be spent for maintenance, it does 
not necessarily mean issuing in- 
structions at no cost. Possibly the 
present general policy of issuing 
maintenance instructions at no cost 
is one of the fundamental difficul- 
ties hampering the development of 
such instructions. 

“Truck operators are obliged to 
buy tools and other equipment in 
order to maintain their trucks, an 
if we look to the automotive indus- 
try to do a ‘bang-up’ job of prepar- 
ing maintenance instructions or 
Standard Practice Instructions, it 
would seem fair that they render 
the service at a charge which will 
justify and encourage doing a first- 
class job, and it should help to place 
the data in the hands of the people 
who really want it.” 

Lord explained that SAE-ODT 
Project No. 17, “Standard Practice 
Instructions” has been set up with 
the thought of presenting to the in- 
dustry a program for developing 
maintenance instructions which 
would: (1) Facilitate the training 
of repair mechanics in the Army 
and within industry, and (2) Be 
vhysically designed to reach and be 
used by mechanics on the job, who 
would readily refer to the instruc- 
tions very much as a matter of rou- 
tine in connection with their work. 


Staby Vice Barnard 


In N. H. Association 


CONCORD, N. H.—(UTPS)—A. 
J. Staby has been named to suc- 
ceed Harold L. Barnard as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the N. H. Truck 
Owners’ Assn. 

Staby has served as New Eng- 
land service manager for Reo Mo- 
tors, Inc., sales supervisor for Reo 
Motors in New England, service 
manager for the Fruehauf Trailer 
Co. and sales representative in New 
Hampshire and Maine for the 
Fruehauf concern. 


rograms 
in New 


Orleans to pick up 40,000 tons of scrap within a few days. 


Truck Firms Honored . 


T. BR. LIPPARD, president of Federal Motor Truck Co., accepts the Army- 


Navy E for his company. 
chief of ordnance, 


ARMY-NAVY ‘“E” 


The flag was presented by 
Motor Transport Service, 


FLAG is awarded to Diamond T 
high achievement in the production of war equipment.”’ 


Col. M. E. 
Washington. 


Wilson, 


Motor Car Co. ‘‘for 
Brig. Gen. Donald 


Armstrong, chief of the tank and automotive center of the Ordnance depart- : , 
ment, Detroit, paid tribute to Charles A. Tilt, president and founder of| Order ODT No. 17 which specifical- 


Diamond T Motor Car Co., and to the 


erformance of the army vehicles 


the company is producing at record-breaking speed. 


Rebuilding Used Trucks 


Comes Into Its 


CHICAGO.—Used truck depart- 
ments have rated as one of the 


Own 


| 
condition that they shall have first 


shot at the business when new 


“necessary evils” of the business! trucks will again be needed, and 


for most truck dealers, in some 
cases competing with the used car 
in disfavor, loss and grief. But 
when the Japs started their na- 
tional suicide on Dec. 7, they 
turned the whole truck business 
upside down, and the used truck 
now appears at the top of the heap. 

Not the “as is” jalopy that is 
only one short jump from the junk- 
yard; there is little interest or 
profit in these. The demand is for 
rebuilt or reconditioned trucks that 
will go out and do the job, and 
an eager market at fancy prices 
gives the dealer a double profit 
for his work. 

From Boston, for example, Dis- 
trict Manager Potter reports that 
Diamond T Sales & Service have 
had the best quarterly profits in 
years—with only one new truck 
released by the rationing board. 
They did profit by a nice overhaul 
job for the Army—six of the big 
967 six-wheel-drive jobs—and the 
shop is busy all the time, but the 
frosting on the cake, was a steady 
volume in old trucks bought right, 
rebuilt, repainted and sold with a 
juicy margin. 

George T. Ryan of Minneapolis 
goes even farther. This organiza- 
tion has taken over unwanted 
“frozen” trucks from several deal- 
ers for future sale. They rebuild 
the best of their used trucks and 
break up the others for salvage of 
usable parts. Cost for wrecking, 
cleaning and classifying parts is 
about $25 per truck and a substan- 
tial stock of “hard-to-get” items 
is being accumulated. 

Batsner Bros, of Cincinnati pick 
and choose to get only the better 
class of merchandise—they adver- 
tise regularly for used trucks and 
pay a little above the market for 
late models in good shape. They 
report nearly $200 per unit net 
after shop costs are figured. 

Another variation is employed at 
Peoria, where Verkler-Peyer offer 
the facilities of their used truck 
department to owners who do not 
need all their equipment under 
present conditions. They make a 


have built both goodwill and profit. 

And for a dollar-and-cents meas- 
ure of the kind of sales that are 
being made, take a look at this one. 
Fourteen hundred dollars for an 
old tractor rebuilt with needed 
parts and a reconditioned JXD 
engine, plus a thousand dollars for 
the trailer that went with it—trail- 
er an old job that had been just 
too good to junk but unsaleable 
until the rebuilding operation put 
it in good operating condition. 
That’s today’s business, as reported 
from Diamond T Sales & Service 
at Orlando, Fla. 


Reeves General Manager 


Of Toledo Steel Prod. 


TOLEDO. — Appointment of 
Leonard W. Reeves as vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Manufacturing division, is an- 
— by Toledo Steel Products 

0. 

Reeves’ experience in the auto- 
motive field dates back to 1926. 
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Truck Releases 


Total 80,390 
Since March 9 


WASHINGTON. — A total of 
3,159 trucks, trailers and miscel- 
laneous vehicles were released un- 
der the truck rationing program 
during the week ending Oct. 10, 
the WPB’s Automotive branch an- 
nounces. 

Civilian users received 103 light, 
468 medium and 19 heavy trucks, 
93 trailers and 81 miscellaneous 
vehicles. Holders of Government 
Exemption Permits were allotted 
238 light, 1,872 medium and 254 
heavy trucks, 14 trailers and 17 
miscellaneous vehicles. 

The GEP category includes pri- 
vate exports; miscellaneous ve- 
hicles includes station wagons, am- 
bulances, hearses, etc. 

Since the rationing program be- 
came effective March 9, a total of 
80,390 vehicles of all types has 
been released. The total includes 
6,565 light, 18,887 medium and 
5,233 heavy trucks, 4,233 trailers 
and 948 miscellaneous vehicles for 
civilian users and 12,581 light, 
22,343 medium and 4,929 heavv 
trucks, 1,219 trailers and 3,462 
miscellaneous vehicles for GEP 
holders. 


New Directives 
On Trucks 


Only One Delivery 

An interpretation, making it 
clear that only one delivery may 
be made on the same day by a 
truck operator to an apartment 
house or Office building, has been 
issued by Jack Garrett Scott, gen- 
eral counsel of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation. The fact 
| that the operator may have mate- 
rial to deliver to different apart- 
ments or offices does not relieve 
him from compliance with General 


ly states: “No motor carrier when 
|operating a motor truck shall 
make ... (c) more than one de- 
|livery from any one point of 
| origin to any one point destination 
in one calendar day.” 
| * * *& 
AA-2X Ratings 
To assist manufacturers of off- 
the-highway motor vehicles in 
making up _ their’ production 
schedules, WPB’s Director Gen- 
eral for Operations has author- 
ized producers to treat orders for 
such vehicles as though the or- 
ders for them bore AA-2X rat- 
ings. The original order author- 
ized the manufacture of a mazi- 
mum of 500 off-the-highway ve- 
hicles between July 1 and Dec. 
31, 1942. It further provided that 
the quantity and types any firm 
might manufacture within the 
scope of the order must be 
.authorized by the Director Gen- 
eral for Operations. Letters of 
authority have been issued cov- 
ering the production of 200 of 
these vehicles. 
* * # 


Rationalizing Conflicts 

Two general permits designed to 
rationalize possible conflicts be- 
tween mileage reduction require- 
ments in ODT orders and mileage 
provisions of Certificates of War 
Necessity governing operations of 
commercial motor vehicles, have 
been issued by Joseph B. Eastman, 
director of defense transportation. 


ALMOST TWO CENTURIES are represented in th 
who are putting finishing touches to this coach for ‘the "Fens F Sine. 


Troy, Mo.—sold b 
roup leader, 
arry Parke, anic, 22 years; 
R. Densmore, mechanic, 19 years; 
Polhemus, mechanic, 14 years; Frank 
Gustav Leyrer, coach electrician, 


y the St. Lo 


uis branch. 
26 yeare of service; James W. 
mee Stanley Cleeves, 
Wallace Miller, 


30 years. 


Left to right: George Reeves, 

Rabbage, foreman, 23 years; 

inspector, o years; Chas. 

mmer, years; Merl 

A. Helmic, stock chaser, 33 years, ona 
Total 198 years. 
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It takes approximately four months 
to bring many critical items from 
raw material to finished product 
on the distributors’ shelves. 

*x * * 


ATTENDED a Dodge regional 
meeting last Monday, with F. L. 
Van Nordwick in charge, and 
Forest Akers and A. vanDerZee 
representing brass hat row. How 
different from the comparable af- 
fair of last year! This year em- 
phasis was placed on the dealers 
getting behind their service not 
only that they will be able to oper- 
ate their businesses in the black 
for the duration, but also as the 
one greatest contribution these ex- 
perienced men can make to our 
war effort. 

Considerable emphasis was placed 


Army-Navy E 
Is Awarded to 
Federal Truck 


DETROIT.—The Army-Navy “E” 
Award was presented to the Fed- 
eral Motor Truck Co. at an im- 
pressive ceremony here. 

Leo J. Fitzpatrick, of Radio 


Station WJR, presided as chair- 
man. Among the speakers at the 
event, which took place before 
more than 1,500 of Federal’s em- 
ployes, were Edgar A. Guest; 
George Bushnell, associate justice 
of the Michigan supreme court; 
Col. M. E. Wilson, chief of ord- 
nance, Motor Transport Service, 
Washington, who officiated as the 
Army representative, presenting 
the Army-Navy “E” pennant, while 
Capt. R. T. Brodhead, commanding 
Officer of the Detroit Naval Arm- 
ory, presented the “E” pins to 
Federal employes. 

T. R. Lippard, president of Fed- 
eral, accepted the “E” pennant 
in behalf of the employes. He 
pointed out that the Federal Motor 
Truck Co. has been entrusted with 
turning out thousands of the big- 
= trucks ever used by Uncle 

m. 


These huge trucks are used by 
the Air Force in salvaging wrecked 
or disabled planes from the light 
pursuit ships to the heaviest Fly- 
ing Fortresses. Mounted on these 
trucks are 10-ton cranes. Driving 
power is through all six wheels, 
front and rear, and they are so 
designed that they can negotiate 
any kind of open country terrain— 
go through swamps, over desert, 
climb the toughest grades. They 
tow two trailers totaling 60 feet in 
length. 


To Aid Farm 
Truck Operators 


WASHINGTON. — Facilities of 
the 3,022 County War Boards of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
will be used to assist farm truck 
operators, and other operators 
who engage in hauling farm sup- 
plies to and from farms, in filling 
out applications for Certificates of 
War Necessity under the Office of 
Defense Transportation’s General 
Order No. 21. 

The plan, announced jointly by 
ODT and the Department of Agri- 
culture, will make this assistance 
available three days this month— 
Oct. 22, 23 and 24. 

Under the Certificate of War 
Necessity order, all commercial 
motor vehicles are required to 
carry Certificates of War Necessity 
after Nov. 15. Approximately 1,- 
500,000 of the more than 5,000,000 
vehicles affected by the Order are 
used in the transportation of farm 
products and farm supplies. 


Inter-State System Loses 
$150,000 in Fire 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.—Inter- 
State Truck System here suffered 
a $150,000 fire loss when the garage 
building of Inter-State Motor 
Freight System in Chicago burned 
last week-end. 

Thirty-two tractors were de- 
stroyed, seven of which were new. 
Also destroyed were new tires and 
parts. One fireman lost his life 
in the blaze. 


on the need for these dealers to 
provide for truck service by mak- 
ing building alterations if neces- 
sary, in order that they can take 
care of the big jobs properly. The 
U. S. Truck Conservation Program 
and the need for dealers aiding 
their truck owners in filling out 
the application for the Certificate 
for War Necessity, was also empha- 
sized as well as other programs 
that the dealer can best follow to 
help keep our automotive vehicles 
on the road in the interest of our 
national economy. 


All Wars End! There'll be Cars and 
Trucks and Tires to sell again. 





States Begin Curtailing 
Work on Highways 

HARTFORD, Conn. — Some 
idea of the extent to which the 
declining automotive tax rev- 
enues of the states may be ex- 
pected to be off-set by highway 
work curtailment, is given in a 
statement here by State High- 
way Commissioner Cox on next 
year’s budget plans. 

Pointing out that highway 
construction in this state, as 
elsewhere, already has _ been 
greatly curtailed by priority re- 
strictions and other wartime 
regulations, Cox announced that 
it was planned to conduct the 
state highway department’s 
work next year on a budget 
approximating $12,000,000, in- 
stead of the $20,000,000 usually 
allotted to the department. 








Truck Sales at 


23—( 999) 


New Low 





In Canton Area 


CANTON, O.—The 63 new pas- 
senger cars sold by Stark County 


dealers under government ration- | 


ing in September. represented the 
smallest number of sales since 
February, 42 less than in August 
and 217 less than 
last year. 


year, dealers disposed of 679 new 
passenger cars, a 92 percent drop. 
or 8,404 cars, from the volume of 


the corresponding period last year. | 


The sale of one new truck in 
September represented 16 fewer 
sales than in August and 87 fewer 
sales than in September last year. 


The previous low was in February | 


when only three were sold. 


in September | 


‘new low in volume of sales since 
In the first nine months this! . 


During the first nine months 
this year, dealers sold 132 new 
trucks compared with 1,177 in the 
same period last year, a drop of 8&8 
percent. 

The 593 used cars and trucks 
sold in September represented a 


February, when 532 were sold and 
124 less sales than in August and 
685 less sales than in September 
last year. 

During the first nine months this 
year, 6,095 used cars were mar- 
keted, a drop of 12,370 units from 
the same period last year. 


All Wars End! There'll be Cars and 


' Trucks and Tires to sell again. 





MEMO TO DEALERS: This is another example 
of White’s current national advertising campaign. 
In these times, White’s unique plan of dealer co- 
operation through nearby Direct Factory Branches 
is proving of even greater value to Dealers than in 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE 
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normal times. The plan is up-to-the-minute in meet- 
ing today’s problems. Your inquiry as to whether 
your territory is open will be held in confidence and 
entails no obligation. Write: THE WHITE MOTOR 
COMPANY, Wholesale Division, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A Vital New Artery for 





America’s Industrial Heart 


The world’s longest pipeline was recently completed 
—and a new vital link is underway. Major projects to 
relieve the petroleum shortage on the Eastern Seaboard. 
Details are a military secret, but White Trucks helped 
...and are helping . . . build them, as they also did the 
1200-mile pipeline in Iraq, formerly the longest. 


Pipeline construc- 
tion is a true test 
of truck stamina. 
No roads parallel 
a pipeline’s course. 
Mountains, rivers 
and forests are in- 
cidents to be taken 



















in stride. White Trucks haul the pipe, machinery and 
equipment, including, as in our illustration, the electric 
generators which make welding in the wilderness possible. 


White Trucks are used on projects of this kind because 
their extra measure of performance and dependability 
saves time—the most important element in the war 
effort and everything connected with it. 


To conserve the nation’s truck supply, as well as to protect your- 
self against the future, investigate now the White Coopera- 
tive Plan of Truck Conservation — a definite method 
of prolonging truck life and conserving critical materials. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY «+ CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Builders of U. S. Army Scout Cars, Half Tracs, Prime Movers and Cargo 
Trucks, the complete line of Super Power Trucks and Tractors, City and 
Inter-City Coaches, Safety School Busses and the Famous W’bite Horse. 
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ODT Assails Carriers 


No Gas, Tires But Trucks 
Run Just the Same 


CANTON, N. C.—No tires? Saw; 
them out of hardwood, No gaso- 
line? Make it out of charcoal, No 
equipment? Salvage discarded stuff. 

A tip from an Australian visitor 
led the Champion Paper and Fibre 
people to test out the possibilities 
of a gasoline substitute, and today 
heavy-duty trucks go about their 
daily business driven by a charcoal 
burner and riding on home-made 
hardwood tires. The trucks are be- 
lieved to be the first commercial 
vehicles in America to be _ so 
equipped. A passenger car is also 
being rigged up. 

When the cumbersome-looking 
apparatus first was attached to the 
trucks, there was considerable 
skepticism and curiosity among 
townspeople. Today, however, the 
trucks no longer are even noticed, 
and about the only comment you 
can get is: “The blamed thing 
works.” 

The “blamed thing” was_ sug- 
gested by Sir Herbert Gepp, an 
Australian paper magnate, who was 
in Western North Carolina during’ 


the summer, and Reuben B. Robert- 
son, executive vice-president of the 
Champion company, saw in the 
idea a solution to his worries about 
getting timber, felled back in the 
mountains, up to nearest railway. 

C. A. Stone, plane engineer, and 
H. L. (Dick) Setzer, head automo- 
bile mechanic, went to Three 
Rivers, Canada, where they in- 
spected charcoal gas-producing de- 
vices for vehicles. The Champion 
device is said to be a decided im- 
provement over the system in- 
spected in Canada. 

First installed on a one and one- 
half ton Chevrolet truck, at the 
cost of about $500, Champion’s own 
device of charcoal gas production 
can now be installed at a much 
lower cost and be far more com- 
pact and satisfactory. A Ford 
truck used for hauling coal is 
equipped with the device, while a 
Buick passenger car is being 
equipped with such a device for 
emergency driving if gasoline ra- 
tioning reaches that acute point. 

According to Head Mechanic 


BOMBER FUSELAGE SECTIONS 


ANTIAIRCRAFT 
CANNONS 


“LOW SILHOUETTE” WEAPON CARRIERS 


War Products of Chrysler Corporation, in which Dodge “Job-Rated” 
quality and craftsmanship have an important part, include: Dodge Com- 
mand Reconnaissance Cars . . . Dodge Fie!d Radio Cars... Dodge Troop 
and Cargo Motor Trucks . .. Dodge Army Carryalls ... Ambulances... 
Airptane, Tank, Marine and Industrial Engines . . . Gyro-compasses . . . 
Aircraft Parts ... Shells and Projectiles ... Aluminum Forgings ... Can- 
tonment Furnaces . . . Field Kitchens . .. Tent Heaters .. . Air Raid 


Sirens . 


Dodge men ... on the fields of France and in Dodge 


plants at Detroit .. . helped win the 


Today ... on more and larger battle fronts, and in 


vastly enlarged Dodge factories . . 


are again building well ... to win another war! 


. « Refrigeration Compressors . . 


. Trailer Fire Pumps. 


aceon 


first World War. 


- men of Dodge 


Tanks, planes, trucks and guns . . . built well by 


Dodge men... built dependably by skilled craftsmen 
.. are faithfully 


and dependably serving the armed forces of the 


who know no other way to build . 


United Nations throughout all the 


And on the home front, too, 
dependable Dodge Job-Rated 
trucks . . . built with this 
same precision craftsman- 
ship . . . are faithfully and 
efficiently moving essential 


war-torn world. 


OS Pas ist 


Setzer, the charcoal gas-driven 
truck will attain a maximum 
speed of 45 miles an hour and will 
“pull” like nobody’s business.” Only 
about one quart of gasoline is used 
daily by the truck and this is for 
starting the engine in the morning. 
After the engine warms up for ap- 
proximately five minutes, 
easily switched over to charcoal gas 
where it receives its economical 
and powerful fuel the remainder of 
the day. Setzer said the charcoal 
truck would accomplish about one- 
third less in a day than a gasoline 
driven truck. 


Woolpert Joins Staff 
Of ODT Transport Div. 


DETROIT.—Joseph B. Eastman, 
defense transportation director, an- 
nounces the appointment of Elton 
D. Woolpert, of Chicago, to the 
staff of the Division of Transport 
personnel to handle transport per- 
sonnel training matters in coopera- 
tion with the established training 
agencies of the War Manpower 
Commission. 

Woolpert was at the time of 
joining ODT, assistant director of 
training, International City Man- 
ager’s Assn. at Chicago. 


KEEP "EM ROLLING! 
sion YOUR wience . . Now! 


Help America—Join the U. S. 
Truck Conservation Corps today. 
You can get this official red, 
white and blue emblem and 
complete details from your 
Dodge dealer, who, with Dodge, 
is cooperating fully with the U. S. 
Office of Defense Transportation 
to prolong the useful life of every 
truck in America! 


wartime commodities of industry and agriculture. 


Dodge trucks last longer, are more dependable and 
more economical because they’re Job-Rated . . . 
trucks with exactly the right engine, clutch, trans- 
mission, and every other unit. . . to fit the job! 


If wartime regulations permit you to buy—buy the 
best while you can still get the best. See your depend- 
able Dodge dealer for Dodge Job-Rated trucks ... 
trucks that fit your job and save you money. See 


him for All-Fluid Drive 
Dodge cars, for Plymouth 
cars, for used cars and trucks, 
and for dependable service! 


DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


TRUCKS 


For Their Laxity 
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it iS] of heavy-duty trucks — there is| ton’s 


more wear On tires, brakes and the 
clutch, and the trucks consume 
more gasoline. Thus the very pur- 
pose of the 35-mile order, conserva- 
tion of vital parts, is defeated.” 

The committee made no report 
on truck speeds at the confer- 
ence, but it is expected that the 
matter will be discussed at the 
conference of the American 
Trucking Assn.’s meeting in St. 
Louis Oct. 19 and 20. 

Capt. T. G. Draper, speaking at 
the first business forum of the 
convention, pointed out that there 
is now a special corps to deal with 
transportation problems. 

Floyd L. Wheaton, superintend- 
ent of Rolling stock, Detroit Street 
Railways, told how his company 
has kept 22,000 motor coaches roll- 
ing in Detroit with the least pos- 
sible loss in all fields. Wheaton 
stressed the needs for mainten- 
ance, and noted that the DSR has 
a program of inspection whereby 
each coach driver turns in a card 
showing the condition of the coach 
at the end of each run. Adjust- 
ments are then made before the 
coach is returned to service. 

To get the best possible results 
from a fleet, Wheaton advised: 
Well-organized maintenance pro- 
gram, complete records of each 
vehicle and its parts, the best parts 
installed that can be purchased, 
records and tests of materials, an 
analysis of all equipment, a good 
job of maintenance every day, and 
a complete education of drivers to 
the necessity of complying with 
rules for the conservation of what 
they have. 

Professor John S. Worley, of the 
University of Michigan, gave a 
comprehensive resume of the Ba- 
ruch report which he said was 
the best thing that had come out 
of Washington this year, but un- 
fortunately publicity was not given 
to the important part of the docu- 
ment: 


“You can’t take America off of 
wheels, and without it we can 
have no mili maintenance.” 

Concluding the forum was an 
address on “War-Time Employ- 
ment Problems and Remedies” by 
M. R. Youngman, personnel di- 
rector, Hayes Freight Lines, Ma- 
toon, Iil. ; 

“More harm comes from within 
an organization than from with- 
out,” said Youngman, “and un- 
less something formative is done 
now, employes lost in November 
will be three times the problem as 
of last July.” 

He suggested that personnel 
directors use women wherever 
possible since they have improved 
service in many instances; in- 
crease the wage of an employe 
if need be to keep him on in a 
vital place; always maintain 
some in reserve so that duties 
can be turned over if necessary; 
use students for part time work, 
draw on sources of employment 
such as those in underpaid jobs, 
contact insurance companies for 
leads and always keep several 
sources to draw on. 

Scheduled to speak at the after- 
noon forum was Francis S. Norton, 
of the Fisher Body division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., but due to his 
brother’s death he did not appear. 
Pinch hitting was Frank J. Arm- 
strong, of the United States Radi- 
ator Corp., who carried out Nor- 


NEW OFFICERS of Michigan Trucking Assn. 


(re-elected) maeey 
Mrs. Caroline - Kirker, 
resident (re-elected) J 


Michigan 


reasurer, Francis M. Hooker, B. 


A. Fischer, Caldwell Motor Freight Co., Detroit; Sec 


° McGough 
ational Transit Corp., Detroit; first vice-president (re-elected) Fred 
goestsent, Associated Truck Lines, Grand 


topic, “Shippers Require- 
ments Today. 

“For adequate and efficient trans- 
portation service we ask you ship- 
pers to use what is now available,” 
said Armstrong. He touched on 
the waste that has been apparent 
with no week-end deliveries, idle 
trucks and underloads, and pointed 
out, that to insure efficient and 
adequate trucking business in the 
future, it will be necessary to get 
greater use out of equipment, 
eliminate bad operations, establish 
a “round the clock” service, strive 
to obtain a 45 mile limit from 
proper authority, inasmuch as the 
35-mile limit is not in tune with 
an assembly line schedule.” 

“High speed days are gone,” said 
R. D. Thomas, regional manager, 
ODT, Cleveland. “There is still the 
fact that present traffic could move 
with a 40 to 50 percent reduction. 
This is the only salvation for 
operators. 


“We are not trying to conserve 
gas or rubber, but vehicles, Cer- 
tificates to be issued are designed 
to meet the need of the operator, 
but will limit mileage and loads. 
Certificates will certify mileage, 
loads, gallonage of fuel etc. Op- 
erators will be given the privi- 
lege of appealing their ratings 
after 30 days.” 

Frank Purse, regional director, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Chicago, spoke on “Truck Alloca- 
tions,” pointing out that Michigan 
handled 2,000 more applications 
than any other district because it 
is in the heart of the transporta- 
tion district. 

In checking trucks coming into 
Chicago and crossing the state line 
in the opposite direction, it was 
found that out of 1,240 vehicles 
stopped and checked that 773 were 
loaded to capacity, 218 were 
partially loaded, 191 were empty, 
and 58 were overloaded; 31 car- 
ried a clearance statement and 27 
exercised due diligence, he stated. 

Officers elected by the Michigan 
Trucking Assn. consist of Presi- 
dent: Harry A. Fischer, Caldwell 
Motor Freight Co., Detroit, (re- 
elected); first vice-president, F. G. 
Timmer, Associated Truck Lines, 
Grand Rapids, (re-elected); second 
vice-president, J. F. McGough, Na- 
tional Transit Corp., Detroit, (re- 
elected); treasurer, Francis Hook- 
er, A Corp., Grand 
Rapids; secretary, Caroline M. 
Kirker, Michigan Trucking Assn., 
Detroit. 

Newly named to the Board of 
Governors are: B. R. Moore, Ben- 
ton Harbor; Andrew Robertson, 
Port Huron; G. M. Wright, De- 
troit, and J. F. Morris, Detroit. 

Returned to the Board of Gov- 
ernors were: Don B. Smith, De- 
troit, chairman; John Bridge, 
Walter F. Carey, E. J. Crowells, 
Emery Dykstra, James B. God- 
frey jr., J. F. Ivory, E. S. Kramer, 
D. J. Maronick, Howard Minnich, 
A. C. Scott, Stanley Seitz, B. C. 
Sproul, A. J. Steinmetz, Ray Wil- 
liams, A. F. Winters, Charles Yo- 
kum, all of Detroit; Frank Allen, 
Flint; William D. Cochran, Iron 
Mountain; John Cooper, Holland; 
Barney Deyman, Muskegon; A. E. 
Dunn, Alger; A. F. Mathews, Sagi- 
naw; John Mulvena, Alpena; Oscar 
Selent, Benton Harbor; D. ; 
Welty, Three Rivers, and L. A. 
Smith, River Rouge. 


Left to right, President 

retary, 

Detroit; second vice- 

vice-president and general manager, 

Timmer, 

tapide, Mich. Absent from picture; 
- Corp., Grand Rapids. 
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By 40% and 
RALEIGH, N. C—War and 
women have done for the ancient 
joke about female driving in North 
Carolina. 
North Carolina’s 5,000  school- 
buses—comprising the world’s larg- 
est school bus fleet—this year are 


ficiency, and partly, according to 
the department of motor vehicles, 
because buses driven by girls re- 
quire 40 percent less money for 
repairs and 20 percent less fuel 
than required on identical routes 
by men or boy drivers. 

The number of women bus driv- 
ers (most of whom are high 
school girls of 16-18 years) has in- 
creased from fewer than 100 in 
1940 to 800 in 1942, and the record 
by the lassies at the wheel has 
raised more than one _ skeptical 
eyebrow. A few years ago, the 
same skeptics put on sackcloth 
when the state school bus system 
turned operation over to thousands 
of young boys. The boys bettered 
the record of the adults. 

The girls are doing even better. 
They have not been involved in a 
single serious accident, they lead 
the boys in efficient driving, and 
they are saving North Carolina 
taxpayers a pretty penny. 

The pretty bus-lers are depend- 
able, too. County superintendents 
report the girls meet their sched- 
ules On time, and the way they 
cut down on cost is something to 
lighten the heart of every par- 
simonious Tar Heel taxpayer. The 
answer, says Chief Mechanic M. 
F. Roberts, is that “girls take care 
of their buses better than the boys 
do.” 

The girls came into the picture 
prominently when war industries 
began to lure away older high 
school boys. 

With an average trip of 36 miles 
for each bus, North Carolina’s 
school bus fleet this year is sched- 
uled to cover more than 28,000,000 
miles. More than 350,000 pupils 
were carried to and from school 
during 1941-42. 

Five million dollars is invested 
in equipment, and a budget of 
$2,200,000 has been made for opera- 
tion this year. And yet it will cost 
the state only around $8 per year 
per child, which beats everything 
else in the nation. U. S. average is 
$21.52 per year, and costs range 
up to D. C.’s $145 per year. 

Cc. C. Brown, head of the school 
transportation system in this state, 
says a prime factor in the low 
cost of pupil transportation in 
North Carolina is the care given 
motor vehicles by drivers and 
county mechanics. Before a high 
school pupil may be certified as a 
school bus driver, he must demon- 
strate to the satisfaction of an 
experienced mechanic that he has 
respect for the machine he is to 
operate. 

There is a “Handbook for School 
Bus Drivers” on which he must 
pass a practical as well as written 
examination. And he must have a 
regular automobile driver’s license 
before being examined on the com- 


GMC Workers 
Take Big Role 


In Scrap Drive 


DETROIT.—The manner with 
which GMC employes are taking 
part in the nation’s drive for scrap 
metal was revealed last week by 
I. B. Babcock, president of General 
Motors Truck and Coach. ; 

The company collected and ship- 
ped to steel mills more than 6,000,- 
000 pounds of scrap metal during 
the past month. This compares 
with slightly over 3,000,000 pounds 
shipped during the previous month 
before the drive started. 

A Special Salvage and Conserva- 
tion committee was organized 
among GMC employes to investi- 
gate all possible scrap sources. The 
Tool division was assigned the job 
of examining all tools, dies, pat- 
terns, jigs and fixtures to determine 
what could be scrapped. All storage 
points for machinery and factory 
equipment were to be canvassed. 
Service parts in the slow moving 
category were to be checked. 

Scrap patrols have been organ- 
ized in all departments and all 
GMC employes are urged to submit 
suggestions to help make the scrap 
drive 100 percent effective. 


Dulling An Old Saw 


Girl Drivers Cut N. C. School Bus Repairs 
Fuel by 20% 


|care of motors, correct procedure 


fo ; ; ; ; 
uate at & new peek ot | r taking on and discharging pas 
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prehensive subject matter of the 
handbook. 


This handbook — which contains 
basic legal highway regulations, as 
well as_ specific instructions on 


sengers, and an elementary course 
in first aid—has proved so useful 
that several state school systems 
have asked for reprint privileges, 
and the Mexican government re- 
cently asked permission to trans- 
late the booklet into Spanish for 
use in Mexican schools. 


Basis for the excellent safety 
records of this state’s school bus 
system is the driver education pro- 
gram of the division of highway 
safety, department of motor ve- 


hicles, conducted in the public Sg ia PHOTOGRAPHS illustrate the difference that 24 years have 
schools of North Carolina in .| made in Army motorized equipment. : ' 
ee! above, did a big job for the A.E.F. in World War I. The big, modern| tinental Oil Co., Denver; E. M. 
2%-ton GMCs, shown below, are playing an even more important part in Fitz, Shell Oil Co., Inc., San Fran- 
They have three times the carrying capacity. They drive} cisco; Leo Huff, Pure Oil Co., Chi- 
They are faster, more powerful, easier| cago; Gavin Lawrie, Atlantic Re- 


operation with the state school 
commission. World War II. 


During the calendar year 1942! through six wheels instead of two. 





The 3%-ton 1918 model GMC, shown 





Subcommittee 


On Tank Trucks 
Now Completed 


WASHINGTON. — Completion of 
a subcommittee on automotive 
transportation, the Eastern mem- 
bers of which have been at work 
for several months studying the 
more efficient use of tank trucks 
and other transportation problems 
in connection with the possible 
pooling of petroleum industry fa- 
cilities, was announced last week 
by William R. Boyd jr., chairman 
of the Petroleum Industry War 
Council. 

F. B. Hufnagel jr., of the Sun Oil 
Co., Philadelphia, is chairman of 
the committee, a subcommittee of 
the Council’s Committee on Mar- 
keting of which B. L. Majewski, 
Deep Rock Oil Corp., Chicago, is 
chairman. 

Members of the now-completed 
subcommittee are J. A. Bruso, Con- 


about 15,000 future citizens will| to steer. They pull through mud and sand, or over rough terrain, right along| fining Co., Philadelphia, and Oscar 


have earned certificates as com-| With tanks and half tracks. And, 


most important of all, General Motors Lynch, Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


: | Truck and Coach delivers them to the Army by the thousands each month 
petent drivers. i. . . quantities unheard of in the last war. on" | Houston. 


Webster is wrong, as any one of thousands upon 
thousands of Motor Transport Operators who know 
genuine Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes will 
attest 4 They have come to know this genial gentle- 
man in Bendix-Westinghouse armor as the “Extra 
Man in the Cab” who performs hundreds of everyday 
miracles to lighten countless control burdens... 
the individual who dependably dwarfs many emer- 
gencies, a real Patron Saint ¥ To us, who have 
known him intimately during more than ten years 
of his existence, he is all of this plus the personification 
of every skill and artistry which goes to make up 





WHO IS A ROBOT 





oS 


genuine Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes and Air 
Control Devices ¥ With an integrity, matching that of 
the company he symbolizes, he’s a two-fisted slugger 
who likes it best when the going’s toughest . . . no 
job is too big for him... yet, your accounting 
department will know him for his gentle tread and 
a strict affinity for “blue ink” # It will be well worth 
the effort to become acquainted with this Silent 
Partner of the Motor Transport Industry which offers 
such exclusive control advantages . . . Consult your 
local telephone directory for the Authorized 
Bendix-Westinghouse Distributor nearest you, today. 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE C 
ELYRIA, OHIO 


AN ORGANIZATION WHOSE UNDIVIDED EFFORT AND UNLIMITED RESOURCES 
ARE DEVOTED TO YOUR CONVENIENCE AND SAFETY 
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States U. rged to Use 


General Revenue for Roads 


Expediting Operations— 


9 Regional Officers 


Added by ODT 


WASHINGTON.—Appointment of 
nine regional administrative offi- 
cers to assist in expediting Office 
of Defense Transportation opera- 
tions in the field, is announced by 
Joseph B. Eastman, director of 
Defense Transportation. 

Establishment of the new re- 
gional offices has been made neces- 
sary by the expansion of the field 
staff of various ODT operating 
divisions, notably the Division of 
Motor Transport which is increas- 
ing the number of its district 
offices from 55 to 142. 

Regional administrative officers 
will handle such matters as the 
allotment of funds to ODT field 
offices, supervision of accounts, 
approval of personnel appointments 
in the field, and similar adminis- 
trative functions. 

They will perform these duties 
for the field offices of all ODT 
divisions having such offices—the 
Divisions of Motor Transport, Local 
Transport, and Railway Transport 
—the plan being to bring all such 
operations together in the same 
cities and in the same buildings. 

fhe new regional staff will be 
under the supervision of Simon C. 
Skeels, ODT administrative officer 
at Washington. 

The new regional offices are lo- 
cated at New York, Philadelphia, 
Atlanta, Cleveland, Kansas City, 
Dallas, Chicago, Denver and San 
Francisco. 

Following are the newly appoint- 
ed regional administrative officers: 

Region 1—Walter A. Latzer, New 
York City, formerly chief of the 
budget office of the Defense Hous- 
ing Agency. 

Region 2—Robert E., Stufflebeam, 
Philadelphia, formerly with Central 
Administrative Services, Office for 
Emergency Management. 

Region 3—John M. Simmons, At- 
lanta, former administrative officer 
for the Bureau of Economic War- 
fare. 

Region 4—Henry H. Eccles, 
Cleveland, who has been chief of 
the Budget Section of CAS. 

Region 5—Kenneth W. Lafferty, 
Kansas City, former associate 
placement officer, OEM. 

Region 6—John A. Lubbe, Dallas, 
former regional administrative of- 
ficer for the Forest Research Divi- 


Truck Service 


Grosses Dealer 
$1,000 a Month 


BETHLEHEM, Pa.—City Motors, 
Inc. (Oldsmobile), has cashed in on 
the sale of customer labor and 
parts to truck owners—to the tune 
of over $1,000 gross per month. 

Service manager of this dealer- 
ship contacted several fleet users 
who had been operating their own 
service devartments, and made a 
deal whereby City Motors has 
agreed to service all their equip- 
ment for them. These particular 
owners have been having a hard 
time securing mechanics to do their 
work; so they welcomed the service 
manager’s proposition. 

Other fleet operators owned 
trucks that were no longer repre- 
sented locally, since their dealers 
had gone out of business. These 
“owners who had lost their homes” 
were also very glad to discover a 
source where they could get reli- 
able service. 

Altogether, City Motors has 
picked up a good many new, per- 
manent customers, who are prov- 
ing very profitable. One _ has 
already purchased $2,045 in cus- 
tomer labor; another $740; and 
still another, $1,329. 

Finger Quits as Mgr. 
Of Washington Assn. 

SEATTLE.—At the state board 
meeting of the Washington Motor 
Transport Assn., resignation of C. 
A. Finger, secretary-manager, was 
submitted and accepted. Finger 
entered the association field as 
manager of the trueking group in 
January, 1940. 

Finger is now in the traffic de- 
partment of Associated Ship Build- 
ers, as a traffic expediter. A com- 
mittee has been appointed by the 
board of directors to select a 
successor. 


sion of the Forest Service, U. S. 
department of agriculture, New 
Orleans. 

Region 7—Ralph E. Ellis, Chi- 
cago, formerly an OEM recruit- 
ment specialist assigned to field 
problems of the ODT. 

Region 9—Joseph F. Durand, 
Denver, formerly regional chief of 
Loans and Collections section, 
Farm Security Administration, in 
that city. 

Region 10—William C. Helvey, 
San Francisco, formerly regional 
chief of Loans and Collections sec- 
tion, Farm Security Administration, 
in that city. 


More Drastic Curbs 


May Be Necessary 


RICHMOND, Va. — Possibility 
of even more drastic future 
curbs in the use of trucks for 
transportation of all kinds than 
those already effected or being 
put into effect by the Office of 
Defense Transportation, was as- 
serted here Oct. 9 by E. M. 
Brady, of the ODT’s division of 
motor transport, in addressing 
the eighth annual convention of 
the International Assn. of Milk 
Control Agencies. 

“It is quite possible,” Brady 
warned, “that the situation with 
respect to tires, parts and other 
supplies may so develop that 
more radical steps in conserva- 
tion must be taken than are now 
reflected in outstanding orders 
and statements of policy of the 
ODT.” 


Special to Automotive News 

NEW YORK.—A reversal of the 
highway fund diversion practice, 
with states using general revenues 
where necessary to meet highway 
needs during the war when auto- 
motive taxes decline in the face of 
rationing of tires, cars and gaso- 
line, is suggested by the American 
Petroleum Industries Committee in 
its “Tax Economics Bulletin.” 

In discussing possible offsets to 
reduced highway user revenue, the 
committee declares that “some of 
the states can support their high- 
way needs by bolstering declining 
highway revenues with revenue 
from other sources which are 
Many 
unprecedented 


bringing in larger returns. 
states 


Truck Operators and Government Officials Agree: 


ITS THE G/cecaded TIRE 


have had 


yields from non-highway user taxes 
such as sales, income, and mis- 
cellaneous taxes. Where necessary, 
it would appear advisable to use 
some of these general tax funds for 
highway purposes during’ the 
emergency. 

“Such procedure would most cer- 
tainly be in order in those states 
which have diverted highway user 
taxes to non-highway purposes. In 
these cases it would merely be a 
repayment of a long-overdue loan.” 

Another offset to declining high- 
way revenue, the committee points 
out, will be forced curtailment of 
construction programs because of 
material and labor shortages. This 
will constitute a substantial saving, 
it is noted, since construction out- 
highway purposes during the war. 


WHIP THE FOUR SABOTEURS OF TRUCKING 


or Herehite robbed vt of owt crude reibberwwppty 


BOR vedernbshon robs @ tire of MORE THAN 


Check the oir pressure in EVERY TURS—EVERY DAY. 


thet 50 mgh. evts TIRE MMEAGE IN HALF. 
WATCH Yous sPeEpomertE 

Observe lege! tpeed regulations ot off 
tienes. Remember, W's woody driving, net 
bursts of speed. thot gets you there on hme 
Avoid bumor thot pound the ite out of tres, 
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Studying Truck Operations 
On Alaskan Road 


Special to Automotive News 

SEATTLE.—A careful survey and 
study of actual operation of motor 
trucks over the new Alaska high- 
way, expected to be completed by 
Dec. 1, is now being made. Brinn 
Belyea, of Belyea Trucking, Inc., 
Los Angeles, has flown over the 
route to study the practical opera- 
tion and make recommendations as 
to equipment to be used. 


That heavy-duty trucks will be 


Dammann Is Named 


To ODT Committee 


ROCK ISLAND, IIll.—Will Dam- 
mann, president of Bear Mfg. Co., 
has been named to the “Steering 
Maintenance” committee of the 
Maintenance section of ODT. 


rolling over the highway this win- 
ter is the plan, although some 
groups had advocated use of small- 
er jobs. The route is north from 
Edmonton, Alberta, starting the 
new 1,600-mile construction at 
Dawson Creek, B. C., to Fairbanks, 
Alaska. | 

Last February a_ hypothetical 
problem of transporting 1,000 tons 
of freight per day over the pro- 
posed highway, was worked out by 
a& committee of Seattle truckers. 
The plan called for use of heavy- | 
duty trucks, establishment of! 
terminal depots, shops and petro- 
leum supply points along the route. | 
Operation is considered feasible | 
throughout the winter months, but | 
in June and July wet weather} 
would hamper hauling over the dirt. | 








Auto Tax Revenue Up 


Despite Less Usage 

DETROIT. — Automobile and 
truck owners of the United 
States have been paying 35 per- 
cent more automotive ‘taxes 
since the first of the year than 
during the same period last year, 
notwithstanding a sharp falling 
off in car usage, according to 
National Automobile Dealers 
Assn. 

“United States Internal Rev- 
enue collections from automotive 
sources for the first eight 
months of the current year were 
augmented by more than $200,- 
000,000 revenue from the two 
automobile use taxes,” says the 
report. “Automobile parts and 
accessories, up 99.8 percent from 
last year, accounted for an 
additional $10,000,000 increase. 
Income from new trucks was up 
31.8 percent. 








| Horner_Speaks: 


Rubber for Trucks 
Must Be Better 


| 
| By Mel Adams Horner urged the trucking in- 
Staff Correspondent dustry to cooperate in following 
| CHICAGO.—Much of the reclaim- | orders issued by the government 
|ed rubber to be employed in manu-/ so as to assure continued operation 
|facturing tires should be ear-|of their transportation systems. 
|marked for passenger cars, not! Heavy-duty trucks, in particu- 
|trucks, Frederick C. Horner, chief | lar, require large amounts of 
|of highway transportation for the crude and better synthetic rubber 
| War department, stressed in a talk! than cars, and should not be 
'to motor freight operators, shippers; forced to use much of the re- 
‘and traffic men at the Morrison’ claimed rubber or quickly pro- 
/hotel here. duced “inferior substitutes like 
The meeting was sponsored by, Thiokol,” Horner said. ; 

the Central Motor Freight ar He stated that 1943 will be a 

in conjunction with the Wisconsin | critical year for the trucking in- 
‘Motor Carriers and the Indiana/ dustry, but conceded that trucks 
|Motor Truck Operators’ Assn. | will compete with military require- 

| ments to a considerably greater ex- 











AVAILABLE FREE FROM GENERAL. TIRE DEALERS 


Announced in September . . . directed straight at the 
job of educating truck drivers and maintenance men 
on the importance of tire conservation . . . General’s 
“How to Whip the 4 Saboteurs of Trucking” program 
. .. met with immediate, enthusiastic response from 
hundreds of operators and government officials. 


Typical Comments from ODT and 
OPA Officials: 


“Your plan will undoubtedly reap untold benefits in tire 
conservation. Your local dealer has volunteered to supply as 
many of these attractive folders as becomes necessary in our 
state-wide conservation meetings. They will be distri uted in 
a manner in which we feel will do the most good. 

oe * «x 
“Allow me to congratulate you on your folder “4 Saboteurs 
of Trucking.” It is very interesting, easy to read and should do 
much to help tire conservation. We understand some of the 
details of your dealer set-up and realize that your people 
are in a splendid position to help. 

* * x 
“I appreciate the nation-wide effort which your company 
is oulies forth. You may be interested to know that we 
have sought for and received helpful and well qualified 
advice and cooperation from an outstanding member of 
your dealer organization.” 

* m * 

“We h 69 Rationing Boards in this State . . . and we 
went like to supply each Board with 10 of these folders. 
- * * 

“We would appreciate . . . sufficient sets to supply our eight 

State Officers that operate under this Region. 

* * * 
“The cooperation we have received from your dealer 
eaamaianninn throughout the State has been very beneficial 
in conserving essential smooth tire carcasses .. . 
























SAVING PLAN DEVELOPED YET 


tent than the private car for high 
grade rubber. 

“I don’t think that conservation 
; measures of any great importance 
|} have been achieved in the nine 
months since our main supply of 
rubber was lost,” Horner declared. 
“I do not think that enough can 
be accomplished in the future sim- 
ply by exhorting the truck operator 
to use ‘due diligence’ to make the 
| best use of his equipment. 

“Until we know more about 
synthetic rubber, I do not believe 








ep See 7 that the effectiveness of our armed 
cs ¢ — ae ae forces should be jeopardized by 
i: ie 3 | permitting trucking services which 

a ones |are not needed.” 
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| Auto-Lite Men 
|Help Army to 
Teach Soldiers 


TOLEDO.—Working closely with 
motor supply depots and military 
posts, Electric Auto-Lite Co., Spark 
plug division, has 
initiated a pro- 
gram designed to 


help the Army 
educate thous- 
ands of newly 


enlisted men in 
the proper _in- 
stallation, care 
and replacement 
of spark plugs. 

Experienced 
Auto- Lite Spark 
Plug representa- 
tives are being 
equipped with carefully developed 
instruction charts and motion pic- 
tures. Acting with the permission 
of the War department, this ma- 
terial will be widely used by Auto- 
Lite men at Army mechanized 
schools. 

Because this is an educational 
program only, no effort will be 
made to sell Auto-Lite products or 
the Auto-Lite name—the only con- 
sideration will be how much con- 
structive assistance can be ren- 
dered the armed forces. 

In commenting on the program, 
F. A. Nealon, sales manager of the 
Merchandising division of Electric 
Auto-Lite, said: 

“While our men will continue to 
contact our distributors and assist 
them as much as possible during 
this difficult period, we feel that 
we can be of definite service to the 





F. A. Nealon 


“We believe this is splendid material. If you can deliver 250 
of these folders we will see that they are distributed to each 
board in the State.” me vi 


These are only a few excerpts from many similar letters. 
Without question, this program is sound and can help you 
avoid tire abuse. It was developed by General Tire solely in 
the interest of conservation .. . is absolutely free . . . and 
there are no strings attached. See your General Tire Dealer 
for whatever supply you need, or write, 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. - Akron, Ohio 
























nes er err { armed forces through this in- 
i: . struction program. We pledge our 
Join the best efforts in that direction.” 
| <ictienncemieiineninieaniatsicineemimnintateles 
| . os 
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TRUCK Won't Seek 
': CONSERVATION ° 
CORPS Uniform Rates 





MONTREAL.—Province of Que- 
bec truck operators will not seek 
uniform transport rates through- 
out the province, officials of the 
Province of Quebec Motor Carriers 
Syndicate announced. 

A special meeting of the 700 
members of the association was 
called to discuss the matter, Paul 
H. Levesque, legal adviser, an- 
nounced, but the majority of mem- 
bers turned down the proposal of 
requesting the Quebec Public Serv- 
ice Board to establish uniform 
transport fees for motor carriers 
throughout the province. 

The reason given for the deci- 
sion of not appealing to the board, 
is that companies making their 
own deliveries are no longer per- 
mitted to travel more than 35 miles 
outside of city limits, thus increas- 
ing the truck operators’ volume of 
business. 
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Higher Speed Limit Asked 
By Florida Operators 


(Continued from Page 21) 


outs” at truck terminals to elimi- 
nate unnecessary delay in handling 


Tank Truck Operators 


Urged to Conserve 

WASHINGTON.—Joseph B. East- 
man, director of the office of De- 
fense Transportation, last week 
appealed to owners and operators 
of tank trucks to restrict their 
operations generally to the short 
hauls which they can handle most 
efficiently and which will further 
the conservation of tire and other 
equipment. 

Eastman’s statement was _ in- 
tended to clear up what apparently 
was a misunderstanding among 
truckers, many of whom believed 
that the principal purpose of the 
recently revised ODT Exception 
Order 7-2 was to divert from rail 
to highway all shipments of petro- 
leum of between 100 and 200 miles. 


















trailers, 


loadings and deliveries of critical 
materials. 

Other adopted resolutions urged 
that ODT offices be astablished at 
Miami, Lakeland, Orlando, Talla- 
hassee, Jacksonville and Tampa, 
and that the wage and hour law 
governing length of time truckers 
may spend loading and driving be 
amended to speed freight move- 
ment. 

Owen Stamps, of Jacksonville, 
was reelected for his third term as 
president of the association, with 
other officers named as follows: 
Vice-president, James C. Morton, 
of Waverly; secretary-treasurer, 
Jose Smalley, of Tampa, and act- 
ing executive secretary, C. A. Oert- 
ner, of Jacksonville. 

The session replaced the annual 
convention, cancelled because of 
the war. It was announced that the 
group’s next meeting will be held 
in October, 1943, in Jacksonville. 


AN ACCOMPLISHMENT 


ann * Challen 


"The Army-Navy “E” for excellence in produc- 
tion was conferred upon this company Sunday, 
Sept. 6th. 


In accepting this significant award, pride in 
accomplishment was overshadowed by sincere grati- 
tude on the part of all. 


Every employee and executive appreciates deeply 
the privilege of serving as a “fighter on the factory 
front’ — each has contributed loyally and sub- 
stantially to the winning of the award — each has 
accepted it as a Challenge to even greater ac- 
complishments in the future — a goal that can 
and will be reached. 


In producing thousands of tank transporting 
is lengthening and 
strengthening the striking force of this vital arm of 
the service. 


this organization 


And, in devoting its efforts wholly to war pro- 
duction, knowledge and experience are being gained 
that will assure the production of greatly improved 
industrial trailers when the world shall have re- 
turned to peaceful pursuits. 


Meanwhile, thousands of Rogers trailers are 
serving valiantly on the industrial front. 


ROGERS BROS. CORPORATION 
ORCHARD ST., ALBION, PENNA. 
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Transport Gas Rations 


To Replace All Others 
WASHINGTON, — When the 
nationwide rationing plan goes 
into effect Nov. 22, transport 
rations for commercial vehicles, 
including trucks and buses, will 
replace all outstanding service 
rations, OPA announces. 
Transport rations will be 
issued only to vehicles for which 
a Certificate of War Necessity 
has been issued by the Office of 


Defense Transportation, and the 


rations will provide gasoline 
only for the mileage allowed on 
the certificate. Such rations will 
replace the “S” books now held 
by transportation vehicles, 

It will furnish a short appli- 
cation form for transport 
rations, the OPA said. It will 
simply identify the vehicle, the 
Certificate of War Necessity and 
the gallonage authorized by the 
Certificate. 





More JIO’s 
DETROIT. — Establishment of 
Joint Information Offices in Balti- 
more, Detroit and Kansas City, Mo., 

is announced by ODT. 









remove 


Sees Fleets Asking 


Postwar Changes 


(Continued from Page 21) 


good fellows though they were, 
made a fetish of failing to learn 
anything about highway transport. 
With nothing to sell at present, 
they have drifted away to other 
fields and all we can do is wish 
them happy hunting because, as we 
become better buyers, there is go- 
ing to be less room for amateurs. 
For the salesman who knows the 
business and can bring us facts, 
there will always be a welcome. 

“In order to buy what we want, 
we will have to get into specifica- 
tions. The minute we do that, we 
will have to get together with our 
friends in the designing rooms and 
show them why we have the speci- 
fications, and now we find our- 
selves right back to a frequency 
of failure record and our experi- 
ence in operating vehicles longer 
than they were intended to operate. 
This is not the place to go into de- 
tail on mechanical failures. Our 
records are not complete and if 
they were, they would show that 
only part of the data could be dis- 
cussed in a general way. Discus- 
sion on specific vehicles will take 
place ‘by appointment only!’ 


“To clear up any misunderstani- 
ing that might be lurking in the 
back of the manufacturer’s mind 
when he hears these words, let ine 
make it clear that fleet operators 
do not intend to install drafting 
rooms or laboratories and go into 
competition with manufacturers. 
Such specifications, as we have de- 
veloped in the past and will in the 
future, are largely corrective speci- 
fications based upon our frequency 
of failure records, performance 
specifications based upon our past 
experience and our knowledge of 
the job we are trying to do with 
equipment, what type of equipment 
it takes to do the job, and load 
specifications which simply modify 
existing design to tailor it to our 
individual containers or loading re- 
quirements. 

We have no desire to tell manu- 
facturers how to build vehicles. 
I regard the several ventures into 
manufacturing by fleet operators 
as a means of persuading the 
manufacturers to build the type 
of equipment which can be eco- 
nomically operated. I feel confi- 
dent the fleet operators would 
gladly have foresaken the project 
voluntarily as soon as it had ac- 
complished its purpose. However, 
the activity does show a measure 
of the seriousness with which 
fleet operators regard failure to 
recognize specifications. 

“I am ueeply interested with the 
functioning of the various SAE- 

Quartermaster Corps committees 
in which the SAE membership of 
the committees is composed of the 
proper manufacturing representa- 
tives for the problem at hand and 
the Quartermaster representation 
are fleet operators faced with the 
operating problem. These commit- 
tees provide us with an exhibition 
of cooperative solution of industry 
problems which is the easiest and 
quickest method I know. 

“T suggest to the SAE member- 
ship at large, that when the war 
is over and we return to our peace- 
time pursuits of improving high- 
way transportation, that the men 
in uniforms be replaced by civilian 
operators, who, despite the fact 





that they lack epaulets, have prob- 
lems. If this suggestion is not fea- 
sible, let’s find another way to do 
the job because I am certain that 
fleet operators will never again fall 
for the story that if we buy model 
XYZ, at so many dollars f.o.b., that 
all of our troubles will disappear.” 

Greater accessibility of units 

that need maintenance attention 
was cited by Cumming as one of 
the changes which will be de- 
manded by fleet operators, as a 
result of their experience in 
maintaining vehicles through the 
longer life and repairing repeated 
failures of the weaker units after 
they have outlived their normal 
usefulness. 

One reason for inaccessibility, 
the speaker continued, “is that 
manufacturers have worked on the 
basis that if they built the vehicle 
cheap enough, there would not be 
reason to complain about the hid- 
den adjustment very often, and 
since it is cheaper to build without 
considering how you are going to 
maintain, they got the purchase 
price down somewhat at the ex- 
pense of operating cost. 

“The other governing factor ap- 
pears to have been sales sex ap- 
neal. We onerators do not want to 
nose as artists. We do want good- 
looking vehicles but not at the ex- 
nense of accessibilitv. The truck 
designers who specialize in annear- 
ance seem to have stolen all the 
shoddy features of passenger car 
appearance, forgetting all the 
while that after 40,000 miles the 
average passenger car is destined 
to find its way to a used car lot, 
while at the same mileage a truck 
is just becoming a serious head- 
ache to the maintenance crew.” 

Besides predicting that the war- 
time experiences of truck fleet op- 
erators will make them better buy- 
ers, Cumming also declared that 
the manufacturers will have some 
surprises in store for the fleet op- 
erators. 

“Shortages have been respon- 
sible for their learning a great deal 
about substitutes,” he pointed out. 
“Some of these will no doubt in 
the end prove to be better for our 
purpose than the original material. 
Shortages have also been respon- 
sible for increased capacity for 
producing raw materials. One of 
these is aluminum. With the in- 
creased capacity to produce alumi- 
num it looks like the price might 
come down after the war to a 
point where it can be used in many 
nlaces where un to now it has not 
been economically possible. In- 
creased knowledge and capacity in 
metals will get the vehicle weight 
down. 

“We have already found our 
tires better than we thought. We 
iust simply did not know how to 
use them. There will be improve- 
ments in the tires themselves and 
this coupled with our increased 
knowledge of the use and mainte- 
nance of tires will represent a cost 
reduction worth cheering about. 

“Our fuels will be better as a 
result of increased capacity. This 
will permit the engine designers 
to give us better and more eco- 
nomical engines. Experience with 
combat vehicles points to the fact 
that the gear transmission and 
friction clutch as we know it to- 
day is doomed.” 


TOPS OF RAILWAY EXPRESS trucks are being repainted olive drab to 


reflection of aluminum paint formerly used, 
indistinguishable from the air. 


to make _ vehicles 
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Certificates to Offer 


Service Potential 


(Continued from Page 21) 


ly states that it is a criminal of- 
fense to make a false statement or 
representation to any department 
of the United States government, 
the instructions for compiling the 
mileage records under question 10 
of the one-two vehicle operator and 
question 9 of the fleet owner clear- 
ly state that it is recognized that 
these figures must be estimated. 

As every dealer knows, few truck 
operators keep any definite records 
of the mileage their vehicles run 
for any time back and the loads 
they have carried in any one quar- 
ter; therefore, these answers will 
have to be the best estimates it is 
possible to obtain. 

Any dealer who has not received 
his copies of the two instruction 
booklets for preparing application 
for Certificate of War Necessity 
can get copies of each, one for the 
fleet and one for the one-two truck 
owner, by writing his factory or to 
John L. Rogers, director, ODT Di- 
vision of Motor Transport, Inter- 
state Commerce Building, Wash- 
ington. 

Instructions from ODT state that 
it is essential that correct, clear- 
cut answers be given to each 
question in the application and to 
further clarify some of the ques- 
tions that already have shown up 
as stumbling blocks to some Oper- 
ators, the following explanations 
on questions is given: 

Question 9-a on the Fleet Unit 
Application and Question 10-a on 
the Single Unit Application (Miles 
operated quarterly—Vehicles own- 
ed): The mileage shown in re- 
sponse to this question should be 
the total mileage of the vehicle or 
vehicles which the applicant owns, 
regardless of whether the mileage 
is operated in connection with the 
applicant’s business or by vehicles 
leased to another carrier by the ap- 
plicant. For example, if an appli- 
cant owns but one commercial mo- 
tor vehicle and operates it 5,000 
miles himself and leases it to an- 
other person who operates it 5,000 
miles, the answer on the applicant’s 
Single Unit application would be 
10,000 miles. 

Question 11 on the Fleet Unit 
Application and Question 12 on the 
Single Unit Application (Vehicle 
miles quarterly under exemptions 
and permits): Only those carriers 
who have been specifically ex- 
empted from the mileage reduction 
requirements of Section 501.67 of 
General Order ODT No. 17 and 
Section 501.33 of General Order 
ODT No. 6 should reply to this 
question. Owners of farm trucks 
and tank trucks who are exempted 
from all provisions of ODT orders 
should not indicate any mileage as 
being performed under exemptions 
and permits. ; 

Question 13 on the Fleet Unit Ap- 
plication and Question 14 on the 
Single Unit Application (Average 
load per trip): The average load 
per trip given in response to this 
question should be in terms of 
units—pounds, tons, cubic yards, 
bales, gallons, etc.—previously se- 
lected by the applicant. Response 
to this question should represent 
the average load the applicant has 
carried or anticipates carrying. 

Question 14 on the Fleet Unit Ap- 
plication and Question 15 on the 
Single Unit Application (Average 
unit of capacity of vehicles): 
Answer should give the maximum 
load—again in terms of the previ- 
ously selected units—which it is 
possible to transport in the ve- 
hicle or vehicles which the appli- 
cant owns. Answer should take into 
account safe loading practices and 
existing State and Federal limita- 
tions as to size and weight of loads. 
Answer will not relate to the manu- 


Regional Offices 
Added by ODT 


WASHINGTON. — Creation of 
four additional regional offices of 
the Division of Local Transport 
was announced last week by Joseph 
B. Eastman, director of the Office 
of Defense Transportation. . 

The new field headquarters will 
be established at Washington, At- 
lanta, Chicago and Dallas. — A 
regional office has been functioning 
at San Francisco for more than 
four months. 


facturer’s rated capacity of the ve- 
hicle nor necessarily to its pay-load 
capacity, but should be the maxi- 
mum capacity in terms of the com- 
modity or commodities which the 
applicant generally transports, For 
example, if the applicant uses his 
vehicle or vehicles to transport an 
extremely light-density commodity 
such as cardboard boxes, the ca- 
pacity of the vehicle should be 
given in terms of the vehicle loaded 
to capacity with cardboard boxes, 
rather than the rated pay-load of 
the vehicle, which might be 10-tons, 
or the rated tire capacity, which 
might be 15 tons. 

Question 24-a on the Fleet Unit 
Application and Question 25-a on 
the Single Unit Application( Gal- 
lons of motor fuel used in vehicles 


quarterly—owned): Answer should 
be the total gallons of motor fuel 
consumed in all uses of the ve- 
hicle or vehicles owned by the ap- 
plicant and should bear a direct 
relation to the total mileage re- 
ported in the respective quarterly 
period for the vehicle or vehicles 
used. 

Single Unit Applications where 
the applicant owns or uses two ve- 
hicles: Applicants using Single 
Unit Applications for two vehicles 
should be careful to avoid duplica- 
tion of answers, This is particu- 
larly important in response to 
Question 7 (tires) and questions 
giving mileage operated by vehicles 
leased from others. Where an 
answer would involve duplication, 
the information should be shown on 
only one of the two forms and on 
the other form a note should be 
written in the place reserved for 
answering the question saying that 
“Information is shown on Applica- 
tion No...... ” When the two ap- 
plications are added together they 
should represent the correct total 
of all the items with no duplication. 


ODT Seeking to Ease 
Conflicts on Mileage 


WASHINGTON, — Two general 
permits, designed to rationalize 
possible conflicts between mileage 
reduction requirements in Office 
of Defense Transportation orders 
and mileage provisions of Certifi- 
cates of War Necessity governing 
operations of commercial motor 
vehicles, have been issued by 
Joseph B. Eastman, Director of 
Defense Transportation. 

The two permits (General Per- 
mits ODT Nos, 6-9 and 17-15) will 
enable motor truck carriers to oper- 
ate the maximum mileage allowed 
by their Certificates of War Neces- 
sity, despite mileage reduction re- 
quirements in General Order ODT 
No. 6, governing local delivery 
operations of common carriers, and 
General Order ODT No. 17 govern- 
ing both local and over-the-road 
operations of contract and private 
carriers. 


The permits will not apply until 
the Certificate of War Necessity 
governing individual operations of 
earriers become effective. Mean- 
while, mileage reduction require- 
ments in General Orders 6 and 17 
remain in force for all carriers 
affected. The Certificate of War 
Necessity order is to become effec- 
tive Nov. 15. 


W. Va. Seeks Amendment 


Outlawing Diversion 
CHARLESTON, W. Va. — Plans 
for a campaign to increase support 
for passage at the November elec- 
tion of a state’ constitutional 
amendment outlawing highway 
fund diversion were laid by the 
West Virginia Highway Users Con- 
ference at a meeting here Oct. 9. 
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About-Face on 


By William Ullman 
Washington Correspondent 
WASHINGTON, — The _ rubber 
animals, it seems, have all been 
stirred up again! 


Ever since release of the Baruch 
report, “rubber” has been a word 
that certain cir- 
cles mentioned 
only after ap- 
proval had been 
obtained from not 
only Rubber Di- 
rector Jeffers but 
also the State De- 
partment, OWI, 
Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, 
Office of the Co- 
ordinator for In- 
ter-American af- 
fairs, Defense 
Supplies Corp., the Rubber Reserve 
Corp. and possibly a few others. 
Then, last week, just as all was 
quieting down on the rubber front, 
up pops an Army Air Corps major 
named Dendell Dove to dump some 
disturbing testimony before Sen. 
Gilette’s sub-committee on agri- 
culture. Now all is confusion 
again. 

Maj. Dove’s full testimony was 
temporarily shushed by the War 
department, but the main argu- 
ment he advanced was that if 
the U. S. would just offer $1 a 
pound for native rubber in South 
America, all the natives would 
immediately leap into the jungle 
and then jump right out of the 
bramble bush again with 1.5 
million tons of rubber, quick 
like that. 

To see what there is to this claim, 
take a look at the present Board 
of Economic Warfare—Rubber Re- 
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following is, to the best of her knowledge 
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the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
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Tire Problem 


serve combined nrogram to get the || 


rubber out of the Amazon valley, 
as pictured by Peter Edson, of the 
Scripps-Howard editorial staff. 

* 


Even Small Sum 
Is Important 


THIS AREA is bigger than the|| 
It is prac- 


whole United States. 
tically uninhabited, except for In- 
dians and a few frontier cities and 
inland capitals. In this vast jungle, 
without railroads or motor roads 
and broken only by Amazon river 
tributaries, it is estimated there 
are from one or two to six or ten 
native rubber trees to the acre—in 
some regions. The regions aren’t 
known and the location of the trees 
in the regions aren’t known. Hunt- 
ers have to be flown in or sent up 
the streams in canoes to locate the 
trees, then build camps and tap 
the trees, waiting patiently for the 
latex to flow, then gather it and 
get it back down steam. By river 
transport, this sometimes takes as 
— as four months for a round- 
rip. 

How much rubber can be got 
out of all this development? The 
Baruch report puts the imports 
from all sources available to the 
United States—15 countries in 
South and Central America, 
Liberia and Ceylon—at 53,000 tons 
up to the end of 1948, That may 
not seem like much when com- 
pared to the military demand of 
631,000 tons for 1948. But this 
less than 10 percent native rub- 
ber is important because at the 
present time rubber technology 
demands that synthetic rubber be 
mixed with a minimum of 10 
percent natural rubber to make 
tires that will wear as well as 
those made with natural rubber 
alone. 

The United States now has in 
stockpile something over 500,000 
tons of native rubber, imported be- 
fore the Japs cut off supplies from 
the Orient. At the end of 1943 
there will be an estimated 100,000 
tons of this stockpile left. The hiz 
job of the Amazon valley and Cen- 
tral America is therefore resolved 
into building up deliveries unless 
someone comes along with a new 
process that will make all-synthe- 
tic-rubber tires as good as all- 
natural-rubber tires. If that dis- 

covery should be made, all this 
Latin-American development may 
seem wasted, but that’s a chance 
that can’t be taken. 


Proposal Held 


Impractical 
HOW MUCH will this native 
rubber cost? As mentioned, $25,000,- 
000 has been earmarked for this 
development, though not all of that 
sum need be spent. Prices being 
offered to the native contractors— 
seringuerios, who recruit the labor 
gangs and do the work—are in- 
tended to be high enough to en- 
courage steady production. Top 
prices being offered in the Amazon 
are 45 cents a pound for the best 
grades of hevea rubber, 33 cents 
for castillos and relatively lower 
prices for the off grades. 
Counting in the fact that con- 
siderable money must be invested 
in setting up the camps, moving 
in the labor, keeping them sup- 
plied in part by air freight and 
possibly moving some of the rub- 
ber out by air, the cost of the 
rubber laid down in the United 

States may run to 75 cents a 
pound. If that seems high, just 
bear in mind that raw rubber in 
1944 may be priceless, that in the 
last war the price of rubber went 
to over $1 a pound, while in 1910 
it was $3 a pound. 

Major Dove’s idea that by offer- 
ing $1 a pound as the price in 
Latin America, the natives would 
swarm into the jungles and come 
out of the bushes with 1.5 million 
tons of rubber, is considered im- 
practical for several reasons: 

* * * 


Several Reasons 


Are Cited 

FIRST, when the natives are of- 
fered $1 a pound or more for rub- 
ber, they work for two days, then 
take a siesta for two weeks. Or, if 
they go back into the jungles, they 
will go back to collect one canoe 
load, sell it, then loaf till their 
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UNUSUAL BECOGNITION of the 
efforts being put forth by the “for- 
gotten man’ of the war production 
rogram—the subcontractor—is found 
mn an announcement by the Timken- 
Detroit Axle Co. that “Certificates of 
Appreciation” have been awarded to 
over 100 subcontractors for meritorious 


performance of contracts for war 
material. 
earnings are gone. The 45-cent 


price is high enough for a profit, 
low enough to keep them working. 

Second, by steady work, it is 
estimated that one tapper can 
gather as much as one ton of 
rubber a year. There are few 
rubber tappers now working in 
the jungles. Brazil’s production 
in 1989 was only 20,000 tons, indi- 
cating 20,000 tappers for the en- 
tire two million square miles of 
country. If it is possible to move 
in 150,000 people, if the jungle 
can be licked, malaria casualties 
held down and every worker kept 
going at maximum rate, the most 
that could be produced in 1944 
would be 150,000 tons. 

The mere fact that rubber rose 
to the $3 top price 30 years ago is 
largely responsible for having to 
go deep into the jungles and up 
the rivers to the headwaters to 
find new trees today. When the 
high price was in effect, the natives 
slaughter-tapped all the trees that 
were close to the rivers, draining 
off so much latex for a quick yield 
and big profits that they killed all 
the good trees. In those days, the 
rubber millionaires of Manaos, 1,- 
000 miles up the Amazon, built a 
gaudy palace to house Italian 
opera troupes, and sent their 
laundry to Europe. The idea this 
time is to keep things under better 


control. 
* * * 


Strict Compliance 


Held Necessary 

ANNOUNCEMENT by OPA of 
its program to provide tires—new, 
used or re-capped—in sufficient 
quantities to enable every motor- 
ist in the United States to drive 
his car for essential purposes, is 
in striking contrast to the re- 
peated warnings that the tires now 
on the automobiles of the country 
would have to last for the duration. 

It is not clear just what has 
brought about this reversal of 
policy. A spokesman for the OPA 
has said that the new program 
is an outgrowth of the recent 

Baruch rubber report, and this, 

presumably, means that the esti- 

mates of the extent of our rubber 

resources have been revised as a 

result of the findings by Baruch 

and his associates. The OPA 
makes it very clear, however, 
that its relatively optimistic pro- 
posal is based on the assumption 
of strict compliance by all motor- 
ists with certain conservation 
measures, and there is at least 

@ suggestion in the announce- 

ment that the prospect of tire 

replacements is being held forth 
to motorists as an inducement 
to secure full compliance. 

Thus, OPA warns that the hope 
of providing tires for all is predi- 
cated squarely on the assumption 
that there will be nationwide ob- 
servance of the 5,000-mile average 
annual driving limit, of the 35-mile- 
per-hour speed limit, the fullest 
use of car-sharing, and compulsory 
tire inspections to prevent abuses. 
It is hoped, an OPA spokesman 
said, that this program will pro- 
vide a solid basis for tire conser- 
vation, since every car. driver 
would know that his chances of 
keeping his own car in service 
until the war is over depended on 
the care that not only he himself 
but other drivers took of their 
cars. “Therefore,” the spokesman 
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they do not want to curtail their 
membership nor invite controversy. 
The manutacturer does not want 
to initiate action because of the 
possibility of unpleasant reac- 
tion, and yet there has been no 


evidence of their discouraging any Is 


dealer who wants to retire volun- 
tarily. 

“Even the most sanguine does 
not believe that this war will be 
over in less than a year and that 
domestic production of automo- 
biles can be started short of a 
year after the conclusion of the 
war. Meanwhile, what happens? 
Well, we stick it out. We stick it 
out even in the face of the oppro- 
brium that banks are not too 
ready to lend money to the auto- 
mobile dealer today; finance com- 
panies and other creditors on 
merchandise are eyeing us very 
carefully. Government is helping 
more than you can e when 
they imply a ‘must’ that bills 
shall be paid on the tenth of the 
following month. 

* *. 


Dealer Asks 


Some Questions 
“{{7E will assume a dealer has a 
$50,000 investment, and we 
will further assume that his busi- 
ness has been surprisingly good to 
him this year and it looks as 
though he will wind up with a 
profit of about $15,000. On that 
basis he is likely to pay half of 
that profit back in taxes. The graph 
line of his parts and service busi- 
ness has been running as much as 
50 percent ahead of the first nine 
months of last year, but now he 
finds that the graph line of 1941 
and that of 1942 are approaching 
an intersection. When that inter- 
section occurs, what then? 

And this applies to big dealers 
strategically located as much, if 
not more, than it does to the 
smaller dealer. Is he not likely 
to say, ‘If I take my liquidation 
loss now, it can be deducted from 
1942 income? Is it not logical to 
assume that the urge on the part 
of customers to put extensive re- 
pairs into their present pleasure 
cars in order to make them last 
the duration will be largely 
caught up with and, therefore, 
business is likely to get worse 
instead of better? Therefore, if 
I try to continue over into next 
year and am confronted with a 
loss, I will not only have the full 
taxes of 1942 to pay, but there 
will be no profits in 1948 from 
which to deduct enforced liquida- 


tion losses.’ ” 
~*~ = * 


More Service 


To Dealers 
I INVITE column readers to give 
me their opinions regarding this 
correspondence. I think most deal- 
ers feel that service work will in- 
crease rather than decrease for the 
duration. While it is true that 
with gas rationing, the mileage 
being put on cars will probably 
be reduced one-half, it is equally 
true that as soon as the present 
stock of new cars is rationed, there 
will be absolutely no new cars to 
replace them. This means that 
every car is becoming a month 
older each month, and will require 
more and more service as time 
goes on, instead of less. 

Before the war, only 20 percent 
of the service business went to 
automobile dealers. Now, the per- 
centage is increasing and even 
though the use of cars and the 
total repair business might be 
less, the dealers are gaining in 
the percentage total of work 





Dealers tell me . = = jonn 
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By 
O. Munn 


every day, which will more than 
make up for the restricted driv- 


* * * 


Trend to Dealers 


Accelerated 


ERE is a trend to come to 

automobile dealers for service 
work, This is being felt in every 
section of the country. It is fostered 
by factory advertising; it is stimu- 
lated by dealers’ own efforts; and 
it is gaining momentum because 
the owner appreciates that a dealer 
is better equipped to render me- 
chanical service than any outside 
organization. And now, when the 
owner has to be absolutely sure of 
his car, he is going to the dealer 
for ordinary maintenance needs 
also. 

This trend is being accelerated 
and will contine to be acceler- 
ated for the reason that many 
gasoline stations are discontinu- 
ing business, Therefore, lubrica- 
tion and quick service formerly 
handled by the gas stations, is 
being diverted to automobile 
dealers. The independent garage, 
which in many cases was a very 
small operation, is passing out of 
the picture because the owner 
and his associates can no longer 
stand the pressure, They find it 
easy to drop the responsibility of 
maintaining a business and either 
obtain more remunerative em- 
ployment with defense industries 
or enter the armed forces. 


Tompkins Resigns 
U. S. Rubber Post 


NEW YORK.—F, B. Davis jr., 
chairman of the board, United 
States Rubber Co., announces that 
L. D. Tompkins has resigned from 
the executive committee of the 
company, following an assignment 
from the government to work for 
the Rubber Administration in 
Washington. 

During this assignment, Tomp- 
kins’ duties with the rubber com- 
pany will be limited to advisory 
service to general managers of the 
company’s divisions which operate 
government-owned ammunition 
plants. Tompkins has devoted a 
large part of his efforts to these 
plants in the last year. 


Having started with the United 
States Rubber Co. in its plantations 
division in 1916, Tompkins has had 
26 years of experience in the rub- 
ber industry. He served for many 
years as general manager of the 
tire division, in which capacity he 
had charge of research, develop- 
ment, manufacturing and sales of 
the division. He has been a vice- 
president since 1928, and a director 
and member of the executive com- 
mittee since 1929. 


Rentschler, Houghton 


Named by Bendix 


NEW YORK.—At a special meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors of 
Bendix Aviation Corp., George 
Rentschler and William H. Hough- 
ton were elected directors of the 
corporation. 


Rentschler is president of the 
General Machinery Corp., Hamil- 
ton, O., and chairman of the 
Southeastern Shipbuilding Corp. at 
Savannah, Ga. Houghton is comp- 
troller of the Bendix Aviation 
Corp., having served in that ca- 
pacity since 1929. 


Chris Sinsabaugh’s ‘‘Sparks’ column 
s read by the 
industry. 


“‘wide-awake” in 


AMERICA WILL GET its flying cargo carriers mony months earlier than 
e 


some of the dates that have been projected in the wi 
these giant sky-boats, it is indicated by Nash-Kelvinator. 


spread discussion of 
The company, 


releasing what it called ‘‘the first report on Navy’s flying cargo carriers,’’ 


declared that great fleets of these flying boats will soon be sailin 
Shown landing is the Vought-Sikorsky 
will be virtually duplicated, from a size, performance and 
standpoint, by the automobile-refrigerator manufacturer. 


Nash-Kelvinator assembly lines. 
original, which 
appearance 


from 
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te a “must” as we already have 
-,entioned editorially. The charts 
came in handy driving that lesson 


home, and the dealers were urged to | 
:wake service their theme song. | 
eally, though, they didn’t have to | 
e told that, for they are realizing | pig 


that if they want to keep in busi- 
nes that the service dollar will be, 
nd is, the life preserver that keeps 
heir signs Over the doors. 


As a whole, Akers told me, Dodge | 


iealers are going to stick for the 
juration and the mortality percent- 
age is very low, all things consid- 
ered. By the way, “Polly” Akers is 
the only sales manager in the car 


nd of the industry who was a} 
sales manager in the other war—| 


Reo Speedwagon. 
* * * 


OHN L. COLLYER, president of 
e) Goodrich, was in our midst the 
other night, coming up from Akron 
at the invitation of the Engineering 
Society of Detroit to tell its mem- 
bers all about synthetic rubber, 
which Goodrich has_ pioneered. 
Prior to the meeting in the Rack- 
ham Memorial building, Collyer as- 
sembled his own guests at the War- 
dell, where foregathered such nota- 
bles as Marvin Coyle, Bill Holler 
and C. P. Fisken of Chevrolet, and 
Nicholas Dreystadt of Cadillac, 
among others, before the dinner at 
tackham Memorial. 

The Collyer talk went from A to 
Z in synthetic rubber and left us 
with the feeling that this man-made 
rubber eventually will be the ace in 
the hole that will make us inde- 
pendent of crude rubber from other 
countries. As he told us, we sorta 
felt that synthetic is a Cinderella 
who will differ from the original 
in that the coach will not turn into 
a pumpkin, the horses into mice and 
the dress into rags after the war. 
It will come into its own, and in a 
big way. 

~ ~ * 

REPEATED before our very 
eyes was the making of synthetic 
rubber, on the stage, just as Good- 
rich did at Washington for that 
congressional committee. Dr. Waldo 
Semon, the husky young engineer 
whose research into this field has 
given Goodrich the prominence in 
this new field it now enjoys, mixed 
the chemicals into a messy looking 
gob, like a witch brewing poison 
potions, and made out of the com- 
pound a rubber ball which he 
bounced on the stage. The ball 
bounced into the audience and Bill 
Sherman, of the Automotive War 
Council, was the lucky guy to grab 
it for a souvenir. 

” a + 


N VIEW of the fact that Stude- | 


baker is this year celebrating its 
90th anniversary as a manufac- 
turer of vehicles, and that this is 
the fifth war it has furnished trans- 
portation for the United States and 
its allies, it is particularly oppor- 
tune that there has just come off 
the Harper & Bros. press “More 
Than You Promise” ($3.50), writ- 
ten by Kathleen Ann Smallzried 
and Dorothy James Roberts. 


__ As might be expected by the title, 
it is a history of the House of Stude- 
baker written in a smooth, easy- 
reading style, dramatic and inspir- 
ing, by two young women who must 
have pored through musty volumes 
to gather together such a wealth of 
material. It starts in 1835 when old 





CIRCUIT-CHASING: Dodge fact 
were showing new car models. 


Manager F. L. Van Northwick urging 
tation from bogging down. 


Sparks By 
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Chris 
Sinsabaugh 


| John Studebaker i i 
lwith hie 2 er crossed into Ohio 


s family and _ possessions 
packed into three Conestoga wag- 
ons. Eventually his five sons landed 
in South Bend. There they set up 
» ee Studebaker to build car- 
| rlages, buggies, wagons and sleigh- 
| cutters, Clem seems to have been 
| the production manager and Peter 
| the sales manager, according to the 
agreement entered into at the time. 
* 


THAT agreement, reproduced in 
the book, is a model of simplicity. 
Imagine such a contract as this 
nowadays: 

“I, Peter Studebaker, agree to 
sell all the wayons my brother 
Clem can make. 

| “I agree to make all he can sell. 
(Signed) Peter Studebaker 
Clem Studebaker” 


IT WAS at the turn of the 20th 
century that Studebaker realized 
that the automobile era had started. 
I read in the book that “In 1901 
Chicago held a motor show and en- 
trusted its publicity. to Mr. Chris 
Sinsabaugh. Nobody was much in- 
terested, and the press:agent had 
to bribe his friends into appearing 
with blocks of free tickéts. But deal- 
ers were impressed, and thoughtful 
men like Mr. Fish (Frederick S. 
Fish, J. M. Studebaker’s son-in- 
law).” After this exhibit was over, 
he came back to South Bend sure 
the time had come for Studebaker’s 
to enter the field. 

The next year they built five 
models of electric-propelled auto- 
mobiles, all mounted on the same 
chassis. The first car was sold on 
Feb. 12, 1902, four days before the 
company’s 50th anniversary. That 
first year 20 vehicles were built, 
some of them trucks. At South Bend 
they felt the automobile was here 
to stay, but Fish wasn’t completely 
sold on electrics and wanted to 
manufacture gasoline-propelled 
cars. So a deal was made with Gar- 
ford at Elyria, O., to build the 
chassis and Studebaker the bodies. 
This deal brought out the first 
Studebaker-Garford in 1904. 


THE LOW-PRICE field, 
though, held out an appeal that 
Studebaker couldn’t resist. The 
Studebaker-Garford was retained 
as the high-priced job, but Stude- 
baker bought out, in 1908, the 
Everett-Metzger-Flanders Co. in 
Detroit. This brought into the field 
the Studebaker E-M-F, which cre- 
ated a national sensation. The 
E-M-F deal wasn’t so hot, if you 
get what I mean, and in 1920, under 
the leadership of A. R. Erskine, the 
Studebakers made their own cars 
under their own nameplate. 

It was the depression of 10 years 
ago that brought trouble to the 
House of Studebaker, but under the 
leadership of Harold S. Vance and 
Paul G. Hoffman, the company sur- 
vived the blow and resumed its 
place in the picture. Today it is 
numbered among the leading “‘inde- 











Money and Motors,’’ Boyden 
Sparkes’ “Life of An American 
Workman” (the life of Walter P. 
Chrysler) and “Adventures of a 
White Collar Man” (the life of 
Alfred P. Sloan jr.)—and perhaps 
“Who, Me?” Why not? 





Urges Dealer 
Shops as 2nd 
Line of Defense 


VERNON, B. C.—Utilization of 
the equipment and staff of the 
automobile dealers across Canada 
as a second line of defense in the 
maintenance of Army automobile 
equipment, is advocated by Wat- 
kins’ Motors here. 

It is pointed out that in some 
instances the Army has _ rented 
premises of automobile dealers, but 
in every case has installed its own 
equipment and crews. While this 
is admitted to be in order, it is 
felt that some provision should 
also be made for emergencies, 
particularly on the Pacific Coast. 
At present supplies of parts, etc., 
are carried in depots, which are 
usually close to military objectives, 


Now and Then... 






JOSEPH W. FRAZER 


(No. 41 in this series) 


eT 





EVEN WHEN he was taking a course in mechanical engineering at 
the Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University, Joe Frazer, now presi- 
dent and general manager of Willys-Overland, was hell-bent to make a 


and would be subject to any raids; name for himself in the automobile industry. He has. ... Eager to 


which might be made. 


get going, and, incidentally, to get on a payroll, he quit college after 


By cooperation with automobile | °”e year and in September, 1912, he got a mechanic’s job in the Packard 
dealers, the Army could work out| factory in Detroit. First thing he knew he was an assistant instructor 
an arrangement where the various | i the Packard school to teach mechanics to new men going into field 


dealers would carry reserve stocks 
of parts for their own makes of 
trucks and cars, ‘and with. skilled 


staff and proper equipment would 
ately 
come to the rescue in case of dam-‘f; 
age to any of the regular ordnance 


be in a position to imme 


garages, it is claimed. It is pointed 
out that drug stores are being or- 


ganized in just this fashion as a 
second line of defense by Red Cross 
and A.R.P. authorities, and that a 
similar idea would be valuable in 


regard to Army mobile equipment. 


Mechanics 


(Continued from Page 1) 


wear, letterhead stickers, and other 


material. Independent garages and 
service stations, 


through ODT. 
Considerable difficulty has been 


‘For’s 


not supplied by 
their factories, will receive supplies 


work or with dealers. 


Then, in 1918, he was transferred to Packard’s New York branch as 
a retail salesman, following which he hooked up with his brother Jim, 


‘oho held a Packard franchise in Nashville, Joe’s birthplace in 1892. 


They, took on the low-priced Saxon, too, and did so well with Harry 
; hild that Joe bought into the Loveland Co., in Cleveland, 
which was a Saxon distributor in Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo. . 
The first year. was'a‘bonanéa, but the second year was a lemon, due to 
a bad product and\the factory folding up. So Joe liquidated and ducked 
into a storm celldr with the Corrigan-McKinney Co. Then came the 
war, but when that was over Joe went with General Motors Export 
in 1919.... . 


With a background that included a thorough training as automobile 
mechanic, automobile dealer and distributor and export, Frazer went 
with General Motors Acceptance Corp. as assistant treasurer and. spent 
16 months learning this phase of the business. ... Then Alfred Swayne, 
chairman of the GMAC board, picked him to organize the Pierce Arrow 
Acceptance Corp. in 1928, and Joe did a fine job at that. ... 


But Pierce Arrow ran into other snags than getting credit, and Joe 
was lucky to meet Walter Chrysler, who was quick to realize what 
Frazer had on the ball. That was in 1924 when Walter P. was pulmotor- 
ing Maxwell, which eventually turned out to be the genisis of the now 
mighty Chrysler Corp. Frazer had found his niche and he did so many 
things and did them so well that when the new corporation really got 


encountered in obtaining priorities | to going Frazer was made general sales manager of Chrysler in 1927.... 


for the manufacture of the me- 
chanics’ pins, WPB in turn re- 
fused to allocate brass, copper, 
plastic or steel. Finally, last week 
the okay was given on scrap steel, 
sufficient amount of which is al- 
ready in the hands of the pins’ 
manufacturer, and it is expected 
that quantities of the badges will 
be available in the next few weeks. 


Several auto manufacturers are 


planning special advertising for 


the campaign, to sell the public on 
the need for auto mechanics to 
stay on their present jobs. Dealers 


and others are mapping similar 


drives in their communities. 


Obituaries: 

Ray F. Mc Namara 

DETROIT.—Ray 
DETR 


Y.) hospital. 





F. Mc Namara, 

OIT.—Ray F. Mc Namara, 

Thursday morning in a Syracuse (N. ste Re 

He _was on his way back| won’t be like prohibition days. 
. =. = 


And when Plymouth pecked its way out of the shell Joe was made sales 
manager of Plymouth also for a while. He became an important mem- 
ber of the corporation’s high command after that, but when the oppor- 
tunity bobbed up to take over the limping Willys-Overland he grabbed 
it and on Jan. 19, 1939, he became its president and general manager. 
... In this war period he has been the Moses who led Willys-Overland 
out of the wilderness. History will record him as the man who made the 
jeep a powerful war weapon, not to overlook the tons of war material 
his factories have turned out. 


Look at the pictures above. Of course the one on the left is Joe 
Frazer as we now know him, but can you recognize the one on the 
rgiht? Joe Frazer breaking into the automobile business in 1914. 


—Curis SINSABAUGH 


Automotive Washington 
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added, “we should get a wide pub-; has conducted experiments in fab- 
lic support which will help us spot| ricating the material into automo- 


violators and wasteful users. It} bile tire applications, actually has 
made and tested tire recaps made 


of the substance. Thus far “milk” 





ory officials are on the road at this time of the year, just as in the past when they 
Now, however, without any new automobiles to show their dealers, they are carryin 


” 
out their ‘1942-43 Dealer War ae hom to push service operations to the limit in order to keep essential transpor- 


pendents” in the automobile indus- 
try, its most recent sensation being 
the Champion in the low-price 
field. 


to Detroit from Raritan, N. J., where 
he had been on company business, and 


suffered a heart attack while on_ the , 
train. Mr. Mc Namara, who was born Recap Mater ial 


in Indiana olis 56 years ago, will, be From Milk? 

remembered for the part he played in 

the development of the industry in its} RESEARCH scientists of two 
early days. He was one of the greatest large corporations have learned 
road drivers in the country in that} how to mix a product obtained 


era, particularly in the famous Glidden : : : 
reliability. tours in which he drove|from milk with certain chemicals 
factory-entered Premiers. Later on he| to produce a rubber-like synthetic 


came to Detroit and was a Chrysler which, although still in the test- 
SS SS Seer ree. tube stage, has given authorities 
reason to hope that a substitute 
material for automobile tire re- 
caps might be developed eventually. 
The substance has interested the 
War Production Board to the ex- 
tent that a formal announcement 
of the discovery may be made 
shortly. 

Groundwork for the discovery 
was laid by Department of Agri- 
culture scientists who early in 
1989 began to find significant uses 
for lactic acid obtained from 
fermentation of molasses, grain 
and milk whey. More recently, 
scientists of the National Dairy 
Products Corp. and B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Co, have conducted 
experiments with a rubber-like 
substance made from “milk 
sugar,” a byproduct of the manu- 
facture of cheese and cassein, the 
latter of which is used for mak- 
ing buttons and other plastic 
articles. 






* * * 


AFTER reading “More Than 
You Promise” I feel that it belongs 
on the automobile book shelf, along 
with Arthur Pound’s “The Turning 
Wheel” (the history of General Mo- 
tors), Theodore MacManus’ “Men, 





Above are the Dodge dealers in the Detroit area listening to Regiona 


In recent weeks, Goodrich, which 


rubber has been found to have 
high resistance to abrasive wear 
but to lack sufficient tensile 
strength, with the result that it 
tears relatively easily. Informed 
sources, while admitting that the 
discovery held possibilities, em- 
phasized that a long-range experi- 
mental program would be neces- 
sary before the substance could be 
expected to substitute for rubber 
and other synthetics in_ tires. 
Nevertheless, National Dairy Prod- 
ucts, it is learned, will use its own 
funds to build a “pilot” plant for 
manufacture of the product. 


MECHANICS 
MACHINISTS 


WTD. for Defense Work. To 
assemble and rebuild machinery. 


Good pay—Plenty overtime, Only 
experienced men need apply. 


INTERSTATE MACHINERY 
\ Cc. 
1431 W. Pershing Rd. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Tens of thousands of big Studebaker Trucks 


move the men and supplies of war 


A’ the debarkation points and on 
the supply lines—at the fighting 
fronts and on the rough terrain be- 
hind them—big, multiple-drive Stude- 


Studebaker builds Wright Cyclone Engines for 
the Boeing Flying Fortress, America’s invincible 
dreadnaught of the skies 


baker trucks are writing brilliant new 
chapters of transport history every 
day of this war. 

Tens of thousands of them are on 
the job. And these rugged war trucks 
are pouring out of Studebaker fac- 
tories in so steady a stream that tens 
of thousands more soon will be mov- 
ing the men and supplies of war on 
the United Nations’ fighting fronts. 


From builder of commercial trucks 
in peacetime, to one of the largest 
makers of military trucks in wartime, 

a logical transition for America’s 
oldest manufacturer of highway trans- 
portation. For the sixth time in a 
national emergency, Studebaker has 
answered the Government’s call for 
the production of army transport on 
a large scale. And when decisive vic- 


tory is achieved, finer, more econom- 
ical Studebaker trucks than ever will 
be available for civilian use. 


Today, Studebaker’s world-famous 
craftsmen are bringing a new and 
more significant meaning to the tra- 
ditional Studebaker watchword—al- 
ways give more than you promise. The 
job they’re doing makes us proud of 
our assignments in the arming of our 
Nation and its Allies. 


* BUY U.S. WAR BONDS * 





